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Key Ideas 


The widely held opinion that the "third world bourgeoisie" differed from its counterpart in 
Europe, the first being pro-feudal and parasitic, while the second was anti-feudal and 
productive. 


Various authors still tend to shield the Mashreq region from being analysed in terms 
applied to other "third world" formations by making various claims on its "exceptional" 
traits, such as the role of Islam, or its alleged resistance to democratisation. 


Despite similarities between the Mashreq's paths to modernity and many other 
successful cases, an entire social structure based on rentierism made any attempt at 
industrialisation meaningless and unprofitable. 


Pre-modern structures 


That the Middle East is a peculiar region because it did not know private land ownership 
before land reform in mid 19th century has been seriously challenged as Orientalist 
thinking and misconceptions. 


The Ottoman Sultan's ‘ownership rights' over the empire's territory were no less nominal 
than in the Western case. Up to the nineteenth century much of the land in the Ottoman 
empire was communally exploited and tilled by families, clans and tribes. 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century, three thousand mamluks possessed more 
than one-third of the total agricultural land in Egypt. Later Muhammed Ali (1895-1848) 
confiscated the land the mamluks had acquired. Thus the ruling family appropriated the 
largest portion of the land for itself. The right of farmers to inheritance of the land was 
abolished. Then Khedive Ismail (Khedive from 1863 to 1879) allowed unrestricted 
ownership of land. 


Concentration of large estates in fewer hands and increase of the size of estates 
continued until the outbreak of the republican revolution in 1952. In that year two-thirds 
of the land (64.6 percent) was owned by 6 percent of the landowners. 


Until 1958 when the land reform was enacted, the Syrian countryside was dominated 
by large landlords. 
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There is an astonishing quasi-consensus on describing the nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century developments as capitalist. 


Anouar Abdel Malik (1968) based his argument on what has become the trademark of 
the dependency dogma as long as agriculture was commercialised, capitalism was 
predominant. Samir Amin (1976) then emphasised that the old feudal classes in the 
Arab world were transformed into big capitalist landowners during the second half of 
the nineteenth-century. 


Glavanis and Glavanis (1983) in their study of agricultural relations in Egypt reached the 
conclusion that by 1952, Egypt's agricultural society has become differentiated and 
commercialised, but it did not experience capitalist transformation. Non-capitalist 
relations dominated the vast majority of small peasant holdings...and even in big 
holdings relations of production were still not capitalist. 


Before the nationalist revolutions of the 1950s, agriculture composed the most 
important productive sector in the economies of the Middle East. It contributed around 
one quarter of the total national income of each of the region's countries. Other sectors 
depended on it and it was the main employer of the countries’ work force. 


Whereas up until the 1950s the land tenure system that prevailed in the Middle East 
was sharecropping that was (only on the surface) resembled capitalist production, with 
the objective of maximising monetary gain, under sharecropping labour power is not a 
commodity in the strict sense of the word. In addition, there is no generated commodity 
production in the sense that different inputs and outputs in the agricultural process 
commensurate in a common means of measurement: namely money. 


In the sharecropping system the share of the landlord is fixed. Thus the landlord has no 
compulsion or incentive to raise productivity. That is a cause and a product of the 
underdevelopment of the whole social formation. Underemployment and unemployment 
were rampant in the Mashreg countryside. 


The landlord rarely based his decision on capitalist criteria... His investment decisions 
were conditioned by the fact that labour costs were almost constant. 


Since the social conditions of agriculture were pre-capitalist...it would only be logical to 
deduce that the urban structures that existed in this period were conditioned by a pre- 
capitalist environment. 


The 1892 development, which allowed craftsmen to establish their careers freely, 
should be seen as an important step in putting an end to pre-capitalist relations in the 
non-agricultural sector of the Egyptian economy. But the 1896 sublime order which 
allowed who owned a land not only to till and inherit the land, but to put it for sale, was a 
much more important step that paves the road for the rise of capitalism in Egypt. 
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Feudalism was dead in much of Western Europe by fifteenth century. Yet capitalism was 
not to see the light until the late seventeenth century, and much later than that in the 
agricultural systems of many continental countries. 


Andrew Wilson, a political governor in Iraq, wrote in 1919 that it seemed "advisable to 
delay the inevitable dismantling of tribal ties." 


In both Iraq (from 1920 to 1958) and Egypt (from 1914 to 1952) big landowning 
elements played a decisive role in political life. 


Conclusion 


The present work has tried to refute the simplistic conception that bourgeois changes 


are not compatible with statism, or that bourgeois transformations are conducted by old 
urban men of wealth. |n the meantime, bourgeois transformation is not a conscious 


recipe in the minds of policy makers who know in advance the end result of what they 
are establishing. Moreover, embarking on this road does not guarantee at all the 
success of politicians in producing a fully-fledged bourgeois society, as the Mashreq 
experience Clearly show. 





Neither in Europe nor in the Mashreq could the big financiers, merchants, or 
industrialists of pre-modernity be the agents of capitalist transformation. |n both cases 
they were part and parcel of the pre-capitalist system and stood to loose from 
revolutions. In both cases the atomised populations made gains. But this does not 
contradict the fact after the ‘restoration’, i.e. the post revolutionary stabilisation, some 
compromises are reached where elements of the old elites are reincorporated within the 
new elites. And in our case, it is quite noteworthy that the vast majority of the newly 
reincorporated old elites come from the urban and not landowning elites. 





The Origins of Underdevelopment 


The fact that the first steps towards private indigenous industrialisation were carried in 
fields that served landowning industries, and/or were aimed at producing low-added 
value products does not foredoom the attempt at building capitalism, as the dependency/ 


world systems approach suggest. After all, England (a century later the US) 


industrialised through such a path. 





Japan industrialised in the 1860s. South Korea and Taiwan industrialised in the 1960s. 
Despite a century-gap between the two cases, both began by exporting raw material, 
and moved into low value-added manufactured exports, before reaching the phase of 
mature capitalism. 
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It was a classical case of a pre-capitalist system in crisis: stagnant productivity and 
labour exodus, and the rise of merchant capital to a prominence... For in order that 
capital becomes the dominant and determinant relationship in society, merchant capital 
itself must be subjugated to industrial capital, a condition that was non-existent in the 
Mashreq. 


Between the disintegration of feudalism in the 13th and 14th centuries Europe and the 
rise of capitalism, merchant capital prevailed... |n fact, even the social origins and 


patterns of alliance that the European dominant classes formed during that period 
looked strikingly similar to those of the prevailing strata in the Middle East until the 
1950s revolutions... 





In Egypt and the Arab Mashreq land ownership was the major source of wealth. Later 
on, landownership would amalgamate with merchant and banking capital. Bank Mirs 
epitomised this amalgamation. The Syrian industrialists of the 1st half of the 20th 
century were landowners/merchants for whom industry was only a second field of 
activity. 


Prior to the 1958 revolution in Iraq, of the seven families who owned more than 100,000 
donums* of land or more, only one whose main occupation was trade and whose 
background was urban... Among the 23 'one-million plus worth capitalists’, 9 million 
were not involved in industry at all. The 14 others had various interests in cement 
industry, vegetable and oil production, textile and weaving, bakeries, etc. [a donum is 
around 1,000 sq meters] 


To conclude: there was simply no capitalism in the Middle East, although there were 


capitalist individuals who fitted perfectly well within the interstices of the pre-capitalist 
society. 





While one can justifiably blame imperialist expansion for the plunder of the ‘third world’, 
this by itself cannot be taken as an explanation of underdevelopment, nor for 
development. The search for both should therefore be sought in the other variable in the 
imperialist relationship, i.e. the social structure of the societies that were incorporated in 
the world capitalist relations. 





The developments from the late 19th century were far from laying the grounds for 
capitalism. They were in fact very similar processes which Western and Central Europe 
witnessed in the 16th and 17th centuries: the coexistence of pre capitalist agricultural 
systems with rising merchant capital that did not exclude the possibility of the creation of 
some industries... Despite the appearance of 'modernisation'’, these developments on 
their own could become a hindrance to the further industrialisation and rise of 
capitalism. 


Neither a flourishing trade nor the abundance of monetary wealth are sufficient for the 
rise of industrial capitalism. The historical evidence, in fact, suggests that these 
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perhaps act as hindrance to the development of capitalist relations in the absence of a 
favourable class structure. 





In the context of the Mashreq, rather than looking at class structures as long-term 
phenomena produced by struggles and balances within given ecological contexts and 
established over relatively long periods of times, many writers treat the term ‘class 
structure’ a rational/irrational choice dictated by psychology, traditions, opportunities 
and/or political commitment. 


Specialisation in raw material production is now the favourite explanation for the 
persistence of underdevelopment and dependency. 


Haim Gerber (Gerber 1987) is correct in signalling the adverse effects of imposing free 
trade on Egypt and the Ottoman empire by the British, but we have to look at how the 
prevailing conditions in the region made the adverse outcome possible. /mperialist 
Britain had a stake in hampering the industrialisation of any other country, but 
imperialism is not a subject with a will, it is a set of power relations that are defined by 
the balance between two or more actors. 


Just like preindustrial Europe, the Mashreq landed and merchant aristocracy did divert 
some of their resources to industrial activity, but they could not do so on a wide scale 
without committing suicide as social classes... High interest rates, associated with 
hoarding and favourable land prices and transactions are the sine qua non for the 
domination of the latter, while exactly the opposite conditions are the necessary 
preconditions for industrialisation. 


"The so-called primitive accumulation, therefore, is nothing else than the historical 
process of divorcing the producer from the means of production. The expropriation of 
the agricultural producer, of the peasant, from the soil is the basis of the whole 
process." Marx, Capital vol. I, part VII. Marx also referred to the need for "a quantity of 
money sufficient for the circulation and the corresponding formation of a hoard." But 
"this must not be interpreted in the sense that a sufficient hoard must first be formed 
before capitalist production can begin. It rather develops simultaneously." Capital, vol. 
II. 


What began as an attempt at explaining the mechanisms of world capitalism ended up in 
a Weberian glorification of a unique path traversed by the European bourgeoisie and 
that one alone. The study of third world formations is expected henceforth to refrain from 
any attempt at comparison. 


Robert Vitalis (1994): Ignoring, as | do in this book, conflict between capital/landlord 
and peasant/workers as a constitutive part of the narrative of the development of 
capitalism in Egypt, there were "divisions and conflicts" between regions, between large 
and small firms, across industries or sectors. 
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Vitalis urges the reader not to compare Egypt with the United States, Japan or France, 
but with "a more plausible range of cases, such as Turkey, Syria, East and West Africa, 
Korea or the Philippines". 


Dissociating essential elements in German, French, Swedish or British capitalism from 
their circumstantial context is a way of generalisation that tends to isolate what is 
German, French, Swedish or British from what is general in a trajectory of capitalist 
formation, I.e. a way to develop a theory on the rise of capitalism in general. 


For capitalist strata have obviously existed in Europe long before they came to 
dominate the European social formations... The first question to be asked is: why should 
they be preoccupied with the urge to industrialise in the first place? ... Did the ‘old’ and 
established European bourgeoisie really fight for a bourgeois transformation of society? 


An “original accumulation" must have transformed social relations is a mechanistic 
conception of the rise of capitalism. Neither in the ‘classical’ cases of France and 
Britain nor in the ‘exceptional’ ones of later comers the ‘old’ bourgeoisie was engaged 
in revolutionising production or in revolutionising or transforming society. 


The difference between capitalism and pre-capitalism does not lie in the presence or 
absence of industry, but rather in the relationship between industrial capital, finance 
capital and merchant capital... We cannot assume industrial capital to be the agent of 
change at all time. Only when societal transformation, occurring through conflicts, makes 
investment in manufacturing more profitable in general and therefore creates the 
condition for industrialisation within a particular society does a strata of new industrialists 
become an agent of change. 


When capitalism, a set of relations of social reproduction, has not dominated yet we 
cannot speak of a class of bourgeoisie, but of groups of the bourgeoisie. 

2. The most powerful group/s were those performing the function needed by pre- 
capitalist dominant strata: money lending or trade, and they were associated with the 
ancient regime. 

3. 'Industrialists' were no more than humble artisans and shopkeepers who were living 
on the margins of the established bourgeois strata and they had hardly anything in 
common with them. 

4. The fact that merchants/bankers distrusted industrial investment before the 
dominance of capitalism is...not a peculiarity of the third world/Middle East. 

5. If we accept the idea that the Middle East has not undergone a capitalist 
transformation yet, then the whole edifice on its "exceptionality" on the grounds that 
‘non-class' factors mould solidarities there should be thoroughly reexamined and 
rejected. For this form of assigning class positions and functions is the universal pre- 
capitalist form and is not the product of any particular culture. 

6. In the case of France, the bourgeoisie d'affaires "produced the best state officials". 
This is because a pre-modern society is characterised by the non-separation of the 
political and civil (including the economic) sphere. This is of an utmost importance to 
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the Middle East since one of the major arguments regarding "exceptionality" is directly 
related to the relationship between "its" politics and economics. 


Conclusion: Neither in Europe nor in the Middle East was the old bourgeoisie interested 
in revolutionising production and introducing new forms of social organisation based on 
extracting surplus value, and more specifically, based on extracting relative surplus 
value as a main source of its revenues. 


The bourgeoisie that flourished within the pre-capitalist setting was not only 
counterrevolutionary, but also found common interests with the dominant classes in 
society. 


In the West it was the early industrialists, who at the rime of revolutions were barely 
qualified to be called capitalists, that championed the cause of change in the face of 
old established industrialists, merchants and landed aristocracy. 


Two facts about the strata that came to dominate the politico-economic and cultural 
scene following the bourgeois transformations of their European societies: their humble 
descent and their predominantly provincial origins... They composed a totally distinct 
group from the pre-revolutionary bourgeoisie. In England the biographies show them to 
have started from modest circumstances: shopkeepers, rural artisans, innkeepers, 
farmers, hatters, smiths, schoolmasters, shoemakers, weavers, etc. 


The rise of new towns, Manchester, Birmingham, Lille, Saint-Etienne, Zurich, Turin, the 
Ruhr cities...would eventually rival not only the established trading centres, but the men 
of industry were new and had no connection with the 'old' bourgeoisie. 


The bourgeois transformation did not follow a linear evolutionary trajectory, as the 
“original accumulation" thesis implies. 


Rising productivity in agriculture liberated more labour power. That entailed a a 
qualitative change in agricultural relations. A radical shift in the rates of profitability from 
trade to productive sectors. A process of general commodification was on the way. 


The march to modernity was not only economic. The bourgeois transformation was first 
and foremost social processes... The process was in essence a democratisation waged 
by those negatively affected by monopolistic positions of trading cities. This entailed 
taking position for or against revolution. Modern revolutions have targeted the nobility 
aS much as urban traders and capitalists who thrived with it. 


How did early industrial entrepreneurs stand en mass in support of the political 
revolutions against the ancien regimes? 

1. Common targets made apprentices, craftsmen, san culottes, tenants and cottagers, 
wage-workers and unemployed join hands to fight monopolists, aristocrats, barons and 
pashas, bishops, parasitic elements and opulent strata. 
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2. Over decades of crises of the ancien regimes, the embryonic industrialists stood in 
relative cohesion in the English and French revolutions. 

3. Common provincial origins. 

4. The tendency of these entrepreneurs to religious dissent: nonconformists, puritans, 
Protestants. 

5. The class struggle within the bourgeoisie, and precisely between the old and new 
ones, was fought over legislation, economic doctrines... 


Conclusion 


The first mistaken reading is in assuming that European merchants, financiers, and 
urbans at large had an inherent state in fighting the pre-capitalist order. Established 
capitalists were part and parcel of the pre-capitalist order. And when social revolutions 
broke out (in England and France notably) they stood almost always with the 
counterrevolutionary camp. 


The peasant/provincial town element in the rise and predominance of capitalism has 
been widely acknowledged by most authorities. Brenner (1985): [T]he strength of the 
guilds was a significant factor in forcing potential industrial capital into the countryside 
to find free labour... [T]he urban patricians would tend to ally themselves with nobility 
against the peasantry. [T]he urban patricians were often themselves landowners... The 
historical record of urban support for the aspirations to freedom of the medieval 
European peasantry is not impressive. 


The second mistake is the conclusion that the Mashreq's old bourgeoisie was a non- 
industrialising class because of its ‘psychology’. The fact, however, was that the major 
attempt at industrialisation in pre-WWII Egypt came from the Bank Misr group, which 
was exclusively formed from Egyptian big landowners. 


Neither insertion in the capitalist world market alone nor an imagined difference 
between European and non-European investment behaviour can satisfactorily account 
for the non-rise of capitalism in the Middle East. 


Given that the bulk of Middle East population was still attached collectively to land... it 
took almost a century before the pre-capitalist (mainly sharecropping) agricultural 
systems could establish themselves, develop, flourish and finally enter into their fatal 
crisis on the eve of WWII. 


Compared with pre-revolutionary Russia and China, the Middle East did not witness 
peasant revolutions on a wide and violent scale... Gerber (1987): Revolts were 
increasing in frequency and intensity, but did not reach the level of national revolutions. 


The Changing Boundaries of Urban Landscapes 
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In general, the trends towards the rise in urbanisation in today's capitalist countries 
went hand in hand with the pace of industrialisation and the creation of modern 
structures that could absorb the rise in the urban population, one one hand, and further 
induce a rise in agricultural productivity on the other. The case in the Middle East (and 
the third world) was radically different. 


The level of urbanisation in the Middle East in the 1940s was roughly equivalent to that 
of Europe in the 1890s. But whereas Europe reached that level when industry made 
20-30 percent of its GDP and urban activities in general produced the bulk of its wealth, 
the Middle East was far from achieving anything comparable. The rise of modern 
economic activities in the Middle East, as well as in the majority of third world countries, 
did not gather momentum until the end of WWII. Even then most of the industrial growth 
was in state-led industries and in low-value added branches. That meant the virtual 
absence of a differentiated and sophisticated class of industrialists and the dominant 
social formations of the region was pre-capitalist. 


It is the social configuration of a pre-capitalist formation whose passage to capitalism is 
blocked by its internal social, or class structure. The colonial powers and later the 
advanced capitalist centres played a very important role in discouraging processes of 
industrialisation via their insistence on liberalising the domestic markets and thereby 
putting the nascent industries under the mercy of fierce competition from better-quality 
and cheaper goods. But the determinant factors in this blockage were the pre-capitalist 
structures that could not mobilise sufficient forces to withstand the western pressures, 
and the dominance of economically liberal pre-capitalist interest on the social formations 
of the Mashreq. 


The Segregated City 


Until the 1930s and 1940s the composition, activities and divisions of labour within major 
cities in the Middle East were very similar to those in pre-industrial Europe. 


The Ottoman state, just like Europe's medieval monarchies, derived its legitimacy from 
upholding and defending religion, and an "authentic" version of that religion to be exact. 
But even within each confession there was a division according to ethnicity... Suburbs 
were also divided according to sectarian lines. The more numerous a community was, 
the more likely it was that the sub-divisions of these quarters would be organised on 
class lines. |n Damascus, from leaders and residents of their respective quarters, 
notables tended to move away to an exclusive quarter where Damascene notables 
began to form as a coherent class. A suburb in northeast of Damascus, would turn into 
part of the upper classes. These notables ended up as a class of landed/merchant/ 
bureaucratic leadership of the city. 


The Structure and Dynamics of Precapitalist Cities 
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Identities are not naturally given. Rather it is the level of development of a given social 
formation that defines the limits of expansion of each community, and regulates the 
political mechanisms that should be at play in order to preserve the balanced functioning 
of the various components of a society. 


The segregated urban society of Paris, for example, shows that the segregated and 
subclass consciousness are not Middle East phenomenon, but rather pre-capitalist 
ones. 


Hypothesis: the level of technological develooment—especially communication 
technology—defines the limits of interaction within space and therefore defines the 
number of people who can gainfully engage in each of the known and needed material 
and non-material activities. 


The level of agricultural productivity played a decisive role in defining the limits of 
societal differentiation over time, by defining the number of people who could engage 
in non-agricultural activities and still could be fed by the work of others. If the 
agricultural surplus is not transferred because of the lack of communication means 
(rivers, transport, etc) then that poses a constraint, or could even be destructive, to 
expansion. The constructive part, however, was the the labour power that exceeded the 
needs for agriculture was exploited in manufacturing. 


The non-dominance of capitalism on social formations imposes severe restrictions that 
prevent carrying a final assault on many forms of pre-capitalist social organisation. 


In the 19th century Mashreq there was a hierarchy within the guild system itself... But it 
was difficult to discern manifestations of conflicts between subordinates and chiefs. 
The reason behind this is that there was no separation between property and labour in 
the crafts' structure... A skilled craftsman would marry the daughter of his master 
consolidating thus professional ties by transforming them into blood ties. 


With the opening of the Suez Canal whole towns lost their centuries-old privileged 
positions, while merchants associated with sea trade saw their socio-economic 
standing rocketing... Producers of cloth, for example, lost because of the cheaper 
European products that flooded local markets. 


The assumption is that a conflict that is not waged explicitly by interest groups aware of 
their positions as classes does not merit this last designation. 


Social Formations 
How do the dominated classes view exploitation and how do they acquiesce to it for 
relatively long spans of time? How do exploiting classes appear in the eyes of the 


exploited as fulfilling indispensable functions and how the former's exploitation is 
therefore legitimated? Here is where ideology comes into play. 
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The concept of class has to be closely linked to political/ideological authority. Classes 
and political authority cannot be disassociated in the analysis of any formations, and 
especially pre-capitalist formations. In the meantime, ideology was divorced from 
material conditions and turned into an all-powerful deception machine manipulated by an 
all-powerful dominant class. 


Pillars of Power: Knowledge and Acquiescence 





Gramsci's concept of hegemony. The domination of the ruling class is achieved not 
only through the use of violence, but it is also elicited by a process of legitimisation 
allowing for governance by consent. Social science still shows an aversion to 
addressing the questions related to means of achieving consent. 


Since social conditions are in perpetual change, it follows that dominant ideologies, the 
way people perceive their relations to one another—especially the rulers and dominant 
classes—and the way they tend to identify themselves must go in tandem with these 
social changes. 


The full domination of the market, which includes not only the free exchange of 
commodities in the market but also the full mobility of labour and capital and the 
transformation of the former into a commodity, requires the existence of two sets of 
preconditions: it must be technically possible and it must be in the interest of a powerful 
group in society. 


In the absence of the dominance of the market, interaction between different social 
groups takes different forms. The exchange between communities is limited: for 
example, even though artisans do not consume what they produce, we cannot speak of 
a market regulating production, long-distance trade played a marginal role in the overall 
life of society, barriers are set to prevent the mobility of people across activities... 


In the a absence of such a market, people practicing similar activities cluster together 
geographically, they consolidate a sense of identity among members of a community, a 
member is defined through a guild or a suburb, a follower of a sufi school (Damascus 
and Cairo) or of the saint patron of the trade (Paris), and in the meantime separates him 
from the other. In this hierarchical social structuring people are brought to believe that 
there is a natural scale among unequals. 


From Stratification to Hegemony 


The necessary function of a craft or a profession was scaled according to their levels of 
importance. Accordingly, the social status accorded to members of each sect/ 
profession would vary. Thus we had a a complex system of seclusion (forbidding 
intermarriage across sects, for instance, or giving exclusive rights of acquisition of salt, 
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tobacco, etc... Within such a system, the ‘legitimacy’ of domination is judged by the 
social functions that the rulers perform. 


Only with the centralisation of the public space and the invention of a national space, 
can such modern concepts as equality, civil society, national leadership and, 
consequently, democracy arise. 


There must be a general recognition that certain groups are ‘naturally’ endowed with 
superior or inferior traits, which predestine them to fulfilling certain function within 
society. 


How can kinship/confession/common regional descent become the determinants of 
social relations of production, and how do authority and wealth intertwine to form a 
social class? 


The Political, |\deological and Economic Levels 


A SYMBIOTIC rather than a MECHANISTIC relationship between the components of a 
social system should not give the impression that the question of the primacy of 
production over other instances is overlooked, but that the meaning of primacy should 
be revisited. 


Primacy should not be confused with cause-effect relationship. But there is an interactive 
relationship. 


Ideology plays an intermediary, but crucial role, in all social formations... What we see 

as ‘extra-economic' compulsion mediated by politics is actually a system mediated by 
ideology, an ideology that determines the primacy of politics, just like today's systems, 
which are not mediated by economics, but by an ideology that determines the primacy 
of economics. 


Situating Social Classes 





Apart from a handful of cases of explicitly class driven actions all over the world and 
throughout history, most of the significant social movements are (and were) conducted 
under different banners: nationalism, religion, ethnicity, etc. ... The fact that people wage 
their struggle or driven to them under religious, nationalist, sectarian or ethnic slogans 
does not make these struggles less social than explicitly class-driven ones, and its is 
therefore a mistake to talk about ‘social and religious’ or ‘social and national' movement 
as if each belongs to a different category. 


The outcome of the French Revolution was a bourgeois system. Upheavals, wars, 


revolutions, insurrections led to the establishment of such a system in other West 
European countries. But we can hardly speak of a massive class that had been 
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conscious of its homogenous interests and aspirations in advance such that the 
consequences of its actions had already been intended and calculated in advance. 


The individuals constituting a given class may or may not be wholly or partly conscious 
of their own identity and common interests as a class, and they may or may not feel 
antagonism towards members of other classes as such. 


According to Weber, however, a class is an economic phenomenon derived from the 
market. 


Until the dominance of capitalist relations of social reproduction, relations of production 
necessarily take ‘primordial’ forms... Kinship, religious status, and belonging to a warrior 
race were regulators and legitimisers of the relations of productions. Class then is not 
only a category of investigation, but in the meantime is not necessarily an everyday 
identity. 


Community, Authority and Identity 


Until the dominance of capitalism social classes appear in the eyes of most people as 
non-socio-economic categories, as distinct groups who are rendering services to the 
entire community... Class functions arise before the rise of the classes that would later 
perform them. 


Political authority is the first embryo of class division. Members of the protected 
community would acquiesce to a series of prohibitions and taboos. Supervision of good 
behaviour and punishment of ‘evil’ would be entrusted in the hands of that protector. 


As for modern democracies, the electoral competition among political parties revolves 
around who provides various public goods—protection foremost—with cheaper prices. 


Even under capitalism a firm's expenditure for public relations and advertising does not 
contribute directly to production, nevertheless it is essential for the firm's survival. 


The much larger political units in the Mashreq and the apparent strong authority that the 
emperors wielded gave rise to unfounded myths, such as "oriental despotism" and the 
"Asiatic mode of production". 


Under such systems the only way to extract more protection costs is carried by 
squeezing additional sums from the direct producers, which required a standing army 
and bureaucracy, each extracting its share of the surplus. A continual rise in the 
productivity of workers is only possible under capitalism. 


Much of the Mashreq territory depends on large rivers (the Nile, Tigris and Euphrates, 
in addition to smaller ones), which makes it imperative to centrally plan the supervision 
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of irrigation schemes and carrying large scale maintenance projects. The paucity of 
rain made the livelihood of the population critically depended on these rivers. 


The speculative conclusions drawn from the ‘oriental despotism’ and the ‘Asiatic mode 
of production’ theses were that unlike the West, all land in the ‘orient’ was in the hands 
of the supreme ruler and/or that this state of affairs froze the social dynamics of 
societies and gave the allegedly omnipotent rulers a free hand in shaping their 
societies the way they desired. 


Another reason to preserve large political units was the topographic vulnerability of the 
Mashreq to recurrent massive nomadic attacks... But an invasion was tolerated as long 
as the invader could take proper care of the irrigation system and the lives depended 
on it. The Mogul nomads, for example, could/did not. The threat of internal nomadism 
persisted until the 20th century in most of the Mashreq. 


Conclusion: ecology and geography made the minimum size of a viable political unit in 
the Mashreg (and Asia in general) much larger than that of Western Europe. This 
implied that the costs of protection, or the powers invested in the central authority, were 
higher in the Mashreq than in Western Europe, as the minimum defendable territory in 
the latter was smaller. 


There was not much that the "Orient" state could do to enforce despotic impositions and 
regulations that the Western European polities could not enforce. The 16-century life 
cycle of the Ottoman rule was a continual struggle to suppress secessionist movements 
and attempts at autonomy by various regions of the empire. 


The 18th and 19th century developments in military and communication technology and 
the opening up of the Mashreq to international trade intensified the trends toward 
autonomy and secession... Improvements in military technology signalled the beginning 
of end for internal nomadic threats. 


Pre-Capitalist Authority and Protection Costs 





The ‘economic’ rights of the evolving feudal class were derived from their political role , 
or ‘services’ rendered to the peasants. 


The mechanism above explains much of the 18th century class dynamic formation in 
the Mashreq. In theory the Ottoman state was responsible for protecting the cultivating 
communities, but in practice its authority hardly extended beyond the major cities. 
Political authority >> Protection >> Consent 

Ideological representation of economics, religion, or politics should be distinguished from 


economics, politics, or religion. Its is ideology and ideology alone that casts on a given 
instance its dominant position within a specific historical context. 
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Warriors, nomads or not, have historically used their fighting skills to turn into ruling 
classes almost everywhere....Clear-cut divisions within nomadic tribes only begin when 
they inevitably, and not accidentally, merge with their non-nomadic surrounding. 


The changing power relations, not only between the various social actors, makes any 
statement about the ability of tribes (or other social actors) to form states of little value... 
How then did the Ottoman warrior-nomad (and the Mogul nomads in 7th century 
northern India) establish formidable states, tax sedentary cultivators and merchants 
and become their political leaders, oppressors and protectors? 


What transformed subjects into citizens in the European case were not the initial plans 
of the ruling dynasties, but the ensuing social struggles that paved the way to the 
transition to modernity... Social structures and struggles explain why in sharecropping 
Syria and Iraq they led to the disintegration of tribal ties, while in Saudi Arabia the state 
and social system could preserve its tribal basis. 


State and Classes in the Passage to Modernity 


With the rise of modernity, politics becomes a distinct and specialised field of activity for 
the first time in human history... This entailed the separation of economics and the rise 
of the market as a regulating mechanism, the separation of religion and ideological 
instances from both economics and politics... The word 'state' became too loose to 
express the full reality of political practices. The separation of the judicial, legislative 
and executive branches, the professionalisation of the armed and police forces, and 
the autonomous role of the administrative bureaucracies. 


Thus the contemporary state is looked at as an independent agent and actor, and 
shaper of the social space. 


Theda Skocpol (1985), for example, views states as "social actors" and as "society- 
shaping structures", while historical materialism is "society-centred’ that ignores the 
state. 


Paul Cammack (1990): Skocpol "fails to discriminate theoretically between precapitalist 
and capitalist societies, and ignores the structural context from which foreign pressure 
and threats from abroad emerge." 


"It is not inconsistent with a classical Marxist perspective to identify in such cases 
independent state projects aimed at modernisation which go against existing dominant 
class interests." Cammack (1990) 


Charles Tilly (1990) rejects associating forms of states with dominant modes of 


production. Tilly observed that three types of states proliferated in various parts of 
Europe since 990: tribute-making empires, systems of fragmented sovereignty such as 
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city-states and urban federations, and national states... The long survival and 
coexistence of all three types tells against any notion of European state formation as a 
single, unilinear process, or of the national state—which did, indeed, eventually prevail 
—as an inherently superior form of government." 


It is simply incorrect to state that "states having similar modes of production witnessed 
variations in forms and activity", unless the author [Tilly] has some other definition of 
‘modes of production’ and/or unless he is referring to non substantial variations... Also, 
it is not difficult to see state-to-state variations are not absent in materialist-historical 
analyses. According to the historical-materialist approach, states are not exclusively the 
product of the dominant mode of production, or interstate relations. 


The balance of forces between classes, the ethnic composition of merchants and their 
relation to domestic classes ...the location of a country... help explain why states vary in 
form. 


For Tilly, and many other writers in the ‘statist’ tradition, there is always an explicit 
assumption that the dominant interests in a given economy cannot be any other thing 
but capitalist. 


One needs to see that many states that did adopt a new national form prematurely, i.e. 
before developing social relations, structures and mechanisms conducive to capitalism 
entered into deep crises because these centralised structures did not reflect the 
existing relations and realities within the ‘national space’. 


Three arguments to reject the instrumentalist view of the state: 

1. Fractions of a dominant class sharing basic ultimate interests need not, and do not in 
fact, share the same world views on, and interests, in perhaps all other aspects. 

2. To preserve its validity, the state has to regulate social conflicts in such a way that 
expresses power relations between, within and among classes and fractions of classes. 
3. As the state in capitalism acquires a relative autonomy from the ideological and 
economic spheres, state officials, bureaucrats, and political leaders tend to develop 
some ésprit de corps/bureaucratic ethos. 


A Political Economy of the Mashreq Revolutions 


The threat of nomadic tribes began to recede only between the second half of the 19th 
century and the early years of the 20th. 


Before the enactment of land laws that transformed most of the Mashreq's countryside 
into private hands, agricultural communities had little contact with urban traders. With 
the new land settlements, merchants and landowners began competing for 
landownership. Alliances were eventually forged between the two: merchants invested 
in land and landowners invested in commerce...Thus the social status of each began to 
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undergo a radical shift. No one single community though prospered or declined in its 
entirety. 


Although land ownership gained in importance and became the major source of wealth 
and power, peasant communities saw their conditions degrading to semi-serf positions. 


Massive waves of internal migration were to occur in second third of the 20th century. 
Unlike early waves, the new ones were to become the gravediggers of the ancien 
regimes. 


The property systems that were evolving throughout the second half of the 19th century 
and the first decades of the 20th had taken their firm shape. Big landowning and 
mercantile classes are now dominating social, economic and political life. 


Prospects for social mobility within the existing systems were blocked for new 
immigrants whom the existing agricultural relations were throwing away... The economic 
conditions in the Mashreq until WWII were all but stagnant... Despite that Middle East 
cities were growing in numbers... The expansion of industrial activity was too low to 
absorb even a fraction of the migrants or urban unemployed. 


A small pro-Western class that dominated the political and economic life of the pre- 
revolutionary societies was keen on keeping its monopoly over the commanding 
heights in society... This class adopted western life styles, norms and habits. 


Disruptive Migration, Shifting Balances 


The majority of the migrants came from landless families. They were the sons of small 
landowners, craftsmen and well-to-do peasants, who were sent to the cities to pursue 
higher education or get better jobs. 


Some of these migrants shaped the socio-political landscape of the region mainly due to 
their enrolment in state jobs—especially the armed forces. 


The expansion of the state apparatuses. Example: the share of salaries in Egypt's state 
budget rose from 17 percent in 1913 to 42 percent in the 1930s, which means that the 
number of state employed doubled in a matter of two decades... From 3,500 men in 
1921, the Iraqi army grew to 12,000 in 1932, around 50,000 in 1947 and 110,000 in 
1957. 


In the Mashreq, especially during the period of stagnation during the 1930s and the 
1940s, the civilian, military and paramilitary state apparatuses were outlets that 
provided excellent means for advancement for those who saw other avenues blocked 
in their faces. 
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Unlike previously established communities, Alawis, Assyrians in lrag, and Circassians 
in Jordan were attracted to enlist in the military because they lacked a degree of 
autonomy and mechanisms of self-defense. But they were also attracted to other jobs 
which members of other communities were not keen on practicing. 


The British selected members of three Sunni Arab tribes residing in north Baghdad to 
form the nucleus (around 25%) of the officer corps of the newly formed Iraqi forces in 
1921... None of the senior officers (colonel or above) belonged to the majority Shi'ite 
confession of Iraq. 


This policy of exclusion was not only a colonial policy; in Iraq it was pursued decades 
after the formation of nationalist rule. In 1964 and 1965 only 20 percent of the accepted 
students were Shi'ites (56 percent of the population). 


Migrants and non-migrants aspired to overthrow (or radically transform) the existing 
regimes, but not all had the ability to do so. Political change required much more than 
discontent... It required the existence of a core that had the capability to effect that 
change. 


There were clear indicators that while all parties agreed on overthrowing the existing 
regimes, there was a little agreement on the social, economic, and cultural programs 
that should be implemented, and the type of political regimes that should replace them. 


[One here is reminded of the Arab uprising of 2011 and the Algerian and Sudani 


uprisings in 2019. They all lacked that core capable of effecting change, genuine 
change. ] 


Manufacturing Revolutions 





A question that often raised in the academic, or militant-polemic discussions is whether 
the radical changes that swept the Mashreq in the 1950s and 1960s, carried mainly 
through army officers in the form of coup d'état, deserve to be called revolutions.. p. 
183 


On fact is that these movements have radically eradicated the previously property 
systems based on big land ownership and merchant capital, totally displaced the ruling 
political classes, and introduced novel social, cultural and economic policies, norms and 
practices. 


If by revolution we mean a radical change in the social system, then these changes 
qualify for the terminology par excellence. As for the form... these revolutions always 
came following a period of rising social tensions and, in Iraq and Egypt, mass 
movements ‘from below'. 
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Fred Halliday and Maxine Molyneux (1982): Revolution from above is not so much an 
alternative to revolution from below as an extension or fulfilment of a mass movement 
from below, where the latter is for a variety of reasons, unable to go beyond the stage of 
creating an atmosphere of national dissidence and to overthrow the established regime. 


In the Mashreq's societies a powerful class of landowners had been in place for a long 
period... This was the case of Egypt, Iran, Syria, lraq and Lebanon. 


By contrast, Jordan, the Arabian peninsular and Turkey did not experience the 
domination of such a class. 


In Iraq and Iran, the spectacular rise in the shares of the governments' oil revenues 
allowed the state in both countries to develop some autonomy after decades of 
dependence of external aid and /or taxing the land and commercial activities. In Egypt, 
the fees of the Suez Canal gave the state a modest independent source of finance. 


New Leaders in Search of Constituencies 





Radical changes took place in countries characterised by 1. the domination of big landed 
aristocracies and mercantile classes, 2. An increasingly autonomous role of their states, 
and 3. the rise of a social strata whose advancement was blocked by the landed and 
mercantile classes. 


Example: of the members who composed the military committee in Syria, ten out of 
nineteen members and four out of five inner core of the committee descended from 
lower or middle class peasants (Batatu 1999). 


But the final shape that the revolutionary regime have taken was due, to a large extent, 
to the forceful pressures that these regimes had faced from social actors, who despite 
unorganised and lacking the means of transmitting their demands, could make their 
aspirations and disappointments felt by the rulers. 


Interregnum: Prelude to Rupture 


The first leaderships were either urban or had symbolic urban figures heading them. |n 
lrag, General Qassim's cabinets consisted of 64 percent of ministers who were born in 
Baghdad, Basra, or Mosul. In Iran, the first president was a non-cleric, as well as the 
first prime minister. 


Thus not only rurals or descendants from rural towns who were against the ancien 
regimes, but also a whole section of urban population. 


Implementing the laws on land reform took place during this ‘first stage’ in all of the 


Mashreq's revolutions. The first-stage leaders did not intend though to go beyond 
curtailing the power of big landowners and punishing the old politicians. 
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Large disenchanted masses saw the first revolutionary regimes as reformist and mild... 
Trade unions and urban workers tended to side with the ‘reformist’ regimes rather than 
the more radical populism of the nationalist movements. 


The matrix of the social actors was composed of four blocks: the landowning and 
merchant classes, the middling and urban poor, the destitute migrants, and the better- 
off migrants. The first block was perceived by the others as the source of the social and 
political maladies... The urban poor and middling strata shared social norms, values 
and collective memories with urban merchants in particular. The migrants shared 
values, but not common interests. 


Non-radical political parties that they were vocal during the pre-revolutionary era 
ceased to exist. The new social actors viewed these parties at best as relics of the past 
that had played a positive role but have no reasons to exist since their political 
programmes have been surpassed by the revolutions. 


The success of the Ba'th, or gaining of acquiescence, was partially due to ‘pure’ 
nationalism. The dominance of western interests was another factor. 


Revolutionary socialism is an ideology that is best couched on the existence of 
oppression and misery on the one hand, and the rise of articulate groups who feel that 
their interests, which they may view as the interests of the whole nation, can be 
furthered by doing away with foreign domination. 


However, the success of the Ba'thists in Syria was due more to their refurbished image 
than to nationalism. The ‘socialist’ tone appealed more to the masses than its purely 
nationalistic one. 


Shi'ites as well as Sunni landlords exploited Shi'ite peasants... The impoverished 
masses of migrants tended to see their misery more in terms of class oppression than in 
sectarian or ethnic terms. 


The most successful political trends were those that could create a sense of national 
unity in the face of western colonial powers and their local allies. 


The developments of the 1950s saw the sweeping away of the old ruling classes, and a 
few years later the "transitional" revolutionaries too were swept away to be replaced by 
rural and provincial towns immigrants who took full contro! of the state apparatuses. 
Although these immigrants formed the majority of the new urban spaces, the process did 
not lead to a representative democratic system, but to tyrannical regimes. 


Chiefs of tribes, village notables, religious leaders, and merchants were the means 


through which the local population could be controlled. Parliamentary rule—a 
fraudulent one—served as a means to enforce indirect rule. 
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‘Modern’ institutions were adapted to ‘premodern’ social conditions and local chiefs 
were the intermediary layers between central state bureaucracy and the subjects. 


State authorities... were facing atomised population even before the revolutions took 
place. This situation provided pre-conditions for asserting the supremacy of the state as 
a regulator of social activity with the mediation of local leaders. The backgrounds of the 
new revolutionary leaders, almost all owing their rise to occupying jobs in the state 
apparatus and particularly the armed forces, was an additional reason for fetishising the 
state and its capabilities to |jproduce' progress. 


With the exception of land reforms, the transitional revolutionaries had no plans to enact 
serious Changes in the socio-economic spheres. 


The land reforms consisted mainly of giving confiscated land to landless peasants. 


Urban and transitional revolutionaries shared the illusion that a class of national 
industrialists could be disassociated from the merchant and landed classes in order to 
launch a modernisation programme. 


The state acquired a relative financial autonomy. 


In Lebanon one of the outcomes of the war was the advantage gained by the nouveaux 
riches from Sidon (e.g. Rafig al Hariri). Lebanon did not develop an extensive armed 
forces. Coups there were almost impossible. And revolution was equally difficult given 
the non-rise of a trans-sectarian hegemonic class... A fagade of a representative 
system...oerpetuated the system of indirect rule. 


By contrast, a more autonomous state could do away with the whole concept of 
representation to the advantage of direct rule in the rest of the Mashreq. 


The armed forces, despite their distorted ethnic and sectarian composition, could 
represent or imagine themselves as the only national institution that can act on behalf of 
the ‘nation’. 


Yet the ‘transitional’ revolutionaries, those of predominantly urban composition, could not 
go very far in their claims and perceptions, because they themselves were associated, in 
one way or another, with the affluent or well-to-do urban merchants, bankers, real estate 
agents and industrialists and were thus seen by the radicalised population as halt- 
hearted reformists... They were also desperately divided among themselves. 


While the peasants' descendants and relatives in the cities gained weight thanks to 
their numerical preponderance and their common political perceptions, the urban 
revolutionaries common background could not conceal the fact that they descended 
from different class positions that definitely shaped their views and outlooks. 
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In all of the Mashreq then came the tense moment of rupture between those who saw 
that the revolution had achieved its corrective task and wanted a return to some kind of 
constitutional rule, and those who saw that social and economic reforms must take 
priority and that 'a hungry people does not care for democracy’. 


Conclusion: 


Coup détats themselves do not explain change. They themselves need to be explained 
in terms of social contradictions and configurations, otherwise, we wouldn't be able to 
understand how and why similar coups ended up as palace events, when the legitimacy 
of the socio-political system has not been seriously undermined in the eyes of its 
subjects, while others were able to initiate radical socio-economic and political changes. 


Attempts at 'redressing' inequality inevitably turned into suspicion against established 
urbans, especially those sharing confession with the dominant strata. 


Atomisation, Centralism and Nationalism 
The End of Localism? 


Centralising public—and private—life...did not only correspond with the interests of the 
revolutionary ruling classes, nor was it initiated by them. The rising autonomous 
potential of the states that underwent revolutionary changes began under the ancien 
regimes. This has taken the form of tremendous pressures on governments to take 
direct measures to rid their societies of poverty, unemployment, and the extremely 
unequal distribution of wealth. 


The interests of the new ruling classes in homogenising the population converged with 
the longing of the oppressed to be recognised as equal citizens. 


Marx's description of the processes underlying the French revolution seems very 
applicable to the Mashreq's case: "The task of the first French revolution was to destroy 
all separate local, territorial, urban, provincial powers in order to create the civil unity of 
the nation. It had to carry further the centralisation that the absolute monarchy had 
begun, but at the same time it had to develop the extent, the attributes, and the number 
of underlings of the governmental power." 


The state's monopoly over the audio-visual means of communication. 
During the ‘first phase’ of the Mashreq's revolutions—when the urban colouring of the 
leading figures predominated—a semblance of continuity with the practices of the old 


regimes was preserved. Yet it was during the second phase, when the concept of 
national unity prevailed over democracy, diversity and pluralism, that the earnest drive 
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towards cultural homogenisation began. For the first time, the state began to produce 
and impose its own "politics", i.e. an explicit political ideology which citizens were 
expected to adopt... A unique political party was established and all other parties were 
either banned or put under severe restrictions... Any critique of the party was punishable 
as an attack on the state itself. 


For the first time too, the state had its own trade unions, peasants associations, women 
and youth unions, etc. which were declared the legal ones. A process of total rupture of 
past cultural practices was underway. A new official version of history was 
disseminated in the schools curricula. The state was to become the embodiment of the 
nation. 


Along the perfection of the instruments of consent, those of coercion were enforced. The 
job of the political police became a prestigious position... Various forms of kidnapping, 
torture, assassination of opponents were widely practiced. 


The regimes in lrag and Iran were ruled by civilians drawn from militant party activists. 
They perfected a police state run by people with no military background. |n Egypt and 
Syria although it was drawn from the military, the intelligence ‘community’ eventually 
differentiated itself from the lower status careerist military and represented an interest 
group of its own. p. 209 [See also Hazem Kandil's book] 


These regimes put an end to the hitherto recurring military coups... The expansion of the 
army and drawing members from disparate social backgrounds worked as a way to 
undermine the role of the army as an elite that could act 'on behalf of the nation’. 


Political indoctrination of the army served to subjugate the military to the political 
leaders. The latter stood now to epitomise the ‘Nation’... Traditional military hierarchy 
was replaced by political allegiance to the ‘revolution’. 


Anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist sentiments played an extremely powerful role in 
cementing a sense of identity among the vast majority of the populations of the 
Mashreq... 


The power of anti-colonialism lied exactly on its ability to articulate all forms of hostility 
to colonial and ex-colonial powers, be it nationalist, Islamist, or tribal. Once anti-colonial 
struggles succeeded in bringing nationalist regimes to power, statism prevailed by 
indoctrinating that the reasons for western dominance were mainly due to the weakness 
of the state.. All that was needed to overcome backwardness was to build strong states 
and armed forces and unify the population around patriotic leaders. 


In that context, any call for power sharing and pluralism would be tantamount to 
splitting the indivisible nation and weakening Its guardian. 
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The pretensions of the regimes to be the embodiment of patriotism, anti-colonialism, and 
the sole agents for development and strength would not have been feasible without an 
improvement in the standards and conditions of living. And here the revolutionary 
regimes made significant progress for at least a decade. 


Another aspect which lied in the radical change was that although many wealthy 
urbans preserved their fortunes and may have increased them after the revolutionary 
changes, they no longer occupied the dominant positions in the economy and society 
of the Mashreq. 


Access to wealth and power was no longer contingent on the social origins of the 
individuals, but became a function of their closeness to the state. This ‘closeness’ took 
various forms... Throughout these variations, family relations always played a crucial 
role in the distribution of wealth among the favourites. 


After a ‘gestation period’, a process of lineage reproduction of class positions...could 
be easily noticed. For despite their egalitarian and socialist pretensions, the 
revolutionary leaders created a large class of affluent and super-affluent individuals... 
The fact that these nouveaux riches descended from social origins 'resembling ours’ 
perpetuated that illusion of the existence of a free-for-all social system. 


Bourgeois Transformation and Capitalist Develooment 


Bourgeois transformation is the legal and political consecration of social and economic 
processes that had already been in the making before the triumph of the revolutions, and 
not the initiation of new processes. 


Success follows if and when the rules of modernity are not contested by any major 
section of society. Forcing these rules...may be done with the harshest means, 
especially during the early transformative periods. But a perpetual reliance on such 
means signifies that modernity or bourgeois transformation has not taken deep roots 
and therefore its success is not guaranteed. 


In addition to the above, success must follow when society has undergone the initial 
stages of bourgeois transformation: when institutionalised and organised pressures 
from powerful sections within society...can no longer mobilise people for the restoration 
of illusionary/imagined days of cavalry and knighthood: when opposition revolves 
around consolidating the gains that the suffering masses have made, and for 
expanding, extending and deepening these achievements... 


The rise of individualised institutions is contingent upon the rise of a new constructive 
mechanism. The latter is industrialisation. 


What is the difference between bourgeois transformation and capitalist 
industrialisation? 
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When the French revolution made its first glorious strides, one could hardly call the 
French society a capitalist one. The plebeians, the sans culottes, were the major 
revolutionary force that effected and influenced the change. They were amorphous and 
not yet ‘classed’... There was nothing in the transformative processes that destined the 
change to lead to a capitalist transformation of society. 


My contention is that the 'Western' bourgeoisie has achieved industrialisation, progress 
and modernisation not out of any preconceived plan, since no class in history has ever 
acted collectively and/or in unison.... The western European bourgeoisie's struggles 
against merchants, landowners and monarchies could mobilise a rising provincial petty 
bourgeois, urban workers, the gentry, petty urban interests, and most important the 
masses of unemployed and anti-establishment plebeians to produce the unintended 
outcome: an industrialised and hegemonic Europe. 


The best reminder that our tendency to identify the bourgeoisie with honorary 
credentials pertaining to modernism: creativity, tolerance, open-mindedness, 
democracy, etc. is no more than an illusion is to keep in mind how the ‘modernist’ artists 
of the time viewed that class. Balzac being the outstanding example. For those artists, 
the bourgeoisie looked as vulgar class, lacking creativity and imagination, fanatical and 
zealous, despotic and non-tolerant. 


We can conclude, thus, that bourgeois transformations never take firm root in a given 
society without a successful passage to capitalism, whereby the political, ideological and 
economic mechanisms of capitalist relations of productions define the behaviour and 
actions of the majority of the population. 


In Europe, nationalism has almost always been the binding ideological force that 
provided legitimisation to modernisation processes, but nationalist manifestations were 
(and are today) extremely divergent. The divergences had much to do with particular 
social settings of the countries in the passage to modernity. 


The Making of Economic Nationalism 


Economic nationalism covers a range of policies which share a common objective: 
putting the wealth of the country under the control of its nationals. This aspect of 
nationalism in the third world and the Mashreg was blurred in the cold war period 
whereby nationalisation of foreign assets was identified with socialism. 


Before the industrial revolution in Europe, achieving the goal of maximising foreign 
earnings would pass through the empowerment of merchants to control prices and 
impose various kinds of monopoly over the production of certain items—a situation that 
is diametrically opposed to the conditions favouring capitalist take-off. The irony is that 
empowering merchants engaged in external trade (and plunder) triggered the nationalist 
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sentiments against them in most of Europe, because early merchants were almost 
always foreigners. 


In a precapitalist society trade and usury were despised. Religious beliefs were invoked 
to sanction people's aversion to them. But because the community realised it needed 
these activities, foreigners or some ‘inferior’ native group assumed them. 


This process often led to infeudation or proto-forms of it: a Ssemi-communal system of 
appropriation where the chiefs struggle to acquire the means of exchange with the 
foreigners, and thus to acquire the precious foreign goods, and consequently, put their 
hands on the exchanged goods on behalf of the community and then as a private 
property... Gradually, labour acquires value and land is turned into a means of wealth. 


[Note that the authors above share the misconception that the bourgeoisie of Western 
Europe belonged to the merchants and the established urban strata. ] 


Although the drive to indigenise trade seems to be a universal trend in those countries 
that subsequently underwent a process of industrialisation, it took place at different 
points in the histories of these countries. But not all countries that indigenised trade 
managed to industrialise. |n England the process took place in the 15th century, I.e. a 
century before the Glorious Revolution and long before the industrial revolution. In the 
Habsburg Empire, indigenisation of trade was carried out in the 18th century. Before 
economic nationalism, a proto-nationalism had been at play since at least the 12th 
century. 


Only when an alternative stratum of local merchants and financiers could accumulate 
sufficient resources, enter into severe competition with the established ‘transnational’ 
merchants, and afford to offer alternative source of finance to the kings that a 
mercantilist policy became possible. This possibility was not only a material one; it also 
meant an ideological garment, casting the interest of the newly emerging merchants- 
financiers as a call for curbing the privileges of ‘aliens' in the interests of the ‘nation’, had 
become possible. 


Although absolutist states unleashed processes aimed at maximising the state's 
revenues and enhancing their positions, these attempts were not necessarily conducive 
to the rise of capitalism and were far from being designed or anticipated by the rulers 
themselves. 


By cutting foreign merchants from their channels of transferring wealth across countries, 
thanks to kinship relations and trans-territorial alliances, and putting wealth in the hands 
of local merchants, a precondition is set for industrialists to try and fulfil the demands of 
a protected market. 


Karl Polanyi (1944): Internal trade in Western Europe was actually created by the 
intervention of the state... 
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Thus the market that we widely regard as a self-regulating machine is in fact the product 
of deliberate action. |t was the interests of the rising capitalists who opposed the 
monopolistic burgesses, "which forced the territorial state to the fore as an instrument of 
the ‘nationalisation’ of the market and the creator of internal commerce." Gilbar 1992. 


Wallerstein suggests that it was a state bureaucracy, not an indigenous merchant class, 
that decided it was in its interests to expel foreign merchants. 


The rise of nationalism is not only a matter of interests and ambitions. These interests 
and ambitions are predicated upon a more powerful precondition: communication and 
transport technology. Without the ability to link disparate regions no awareness of 
common identity can rise... [See also Benedict Anderson's Imagined Communities. | 


In addition, the politics of homogenisation actively pursued by various ruling groups was 
the lever that made the ‘formation' of nations possible. Homogenisation included 
nationalising religion by transforming it into a national institution, as well as the 
imposition of a unified language, or dialect... The perfection of coercive technology 
(artillery and airforce... 


It could be said that the processes of homogenisation, nationalism and imposing 
supremacy of the state over the particularised agents within society pertain to bourgeois 
transformation, rather to capitalist transformation. Bourgeois transformation has always 
the tendency to relapse if, after a relatively extended period, capitalist transformation 
does not follow. 


If industrialisation does not follow after the revolutionary period and no institutionalised 
and modern class configurations arise thereof, state institutions themselves degenerate 
into hotbeds for breeding deformed modes of particularism... Various state institutions, 
leaders and bodies would inevitably recourse to patrimonialism, nepotism and 
clientelism as means of gaining followers from their regions of descent, or from their 
ethnic, tribal, confessional or even ideological fellow men and women.. [And that 's what 
happened after the nationalist revolutions in the Mashreq] 


Nationalism and Modernity 





The ideological legitimisation of a certain agenda may or may not be borrowed, but the 
main facilitating or hindering factor is the existence (or absence) of domestic interests 
that would try to find ideological legitimisation to push for their agenda. If a success story 
is there to be cited from "foreign" cases, then it would be more advantageous to the 
proponents of certain call, but the latter is not so much a crucial element, as it is the 
outcome of social conflict that will decide the winner. 


The above goes against the functionalist and voluntaristic approaches, .|.e. rulers who 
instigated homogenisation, a willing government that promoted economic growth and 
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nation-building, "self-conscious attempts to engineer state power..." (Charles Tilly 1990 
and Herman Schwartz 1994). 


These two approaches overlook three complex sets of conditions that are required for 
the successful transition to direct rule of national homogenisation. The first is technical. 
The available means of communication and transport for micro-economies and their 
corresponding communities made communication and interconnections among those 
communities hardly possible. The second set is socio-economic conditions that makes 
homogenisation and direct rule desirable, or more fulfilling, to the interest of at least one 
powerful group that has the potential to impose its hegemony. The third set is political 
and consists of a balance of power that makes homogenisation functional. A rising 
dominant class is not sufficient. A substantial or influential section of the population must 
see such breakthrough as legitimate. 


In homogenisation a common—mainly linguistic, cultural and/or historical—trait is 
invented/constructed for the majority of communities that live within a single 
geographical space, where all of its members are proclaimed to have equal rights and 
privileges. One of the consequences is that the potential for social mobility has arisen. 


Liberal democracies have committed massive cleansing, sometimes amounting to 
genocide —in colonial contexts where large social groups were defined as laying outside 
"the people"... and even in "the core citizen body’ liberal democracies did experience 
some 'milder' forms of cleansing... Michael Mann, The Dark Side of Democracy (see 
also New Left Review 1999) 


Mann shows that modern forms of ethnic cleansing are the direct products of the rise of 
mass politics based on the concept of the nation and the national self-rule. 


Mann's valuable contribution, especially the distinction between ‘stratified’ and ‘organic' 
nationalism, can provide a basis for our understanding of why the Mashreq nationalisms 
led to despotic forms of rule. 


Where homogenisation was carried out in an atmosphere of capitalist economic 
expansion and industrialisation, the parties contenting for power, as well, as the classes 
and strata engaged in struggles to wrestle as many rights as they could, had a stake in 
preserving stability, and the, more or less, smooth functioning of the social system. By 
contrast, where the transition to direct rule occurred without industrialisation or economic 
expansion, the pre-bourgeois forms of social constellation had not yet totally dissolved 
and struggles for domination inevitably took the form of inter-ethnic, inter-regional, or 
inter-confessional forms. This is why authoritarian statism, according to Mann, 
appeared as a result of an organic conception of people and state: a conception 
stipulating that people was one and indivisible, united, integral, and in which class 
conflict and sectional interests were not to be compromised but transcended through 
an agent named the state. 
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Organic nationalism...is a form of social struggle to decide who will become the 
dominant class within a given social formation... The hegemony of an expanding 
industrial class has been established through Its ability to bring incremental, but steady, 
increase in the welfare of the population and in the meantime, incorporate individuals 
from the non-dominant culture into its ranks. 


While bourgeois revolutions are carried under the banners of equality of citizens, the 
content of this equality and the definition of who is a citizen are by no means given or 
are predetermined in an a priori fashion. Settlements of these issues are reached 
through social struggles that may take bloody and lengthy forms, the outcome of which 
defines what is Britishness, Frenchness, etc. and the terms of acquiescence ina given 
society. 


In the Mashreg, despite much apparent dissimilarity, Arab nationalist and Islamist (as 
well as communist) stand on the same basic grounds: a tenacious effort to ‘prove’ that 
the majority of a given society's population share the same ‘natural’ traits that must, by 
definition, become the defining norms and rules that govern that society and determine 
the composition of its core political leadership. 


Whereas the Islamic variant only emphasised the homogenising aspect of religion, the 
nationalist one had a composite criterion whereby Arabism and Islam were 
amalgamated.... However, even Islamist variant of homogenisation contained a subtle 
nationalist element. 


Conclusions in comparing attempts of homogenisation in Europe and the Mashreq: 
1. The transition to modernity is accompanied by an imposition of a semblance of 


ideological unity. 

2. The imposition of this semblance of ideological unity is made possible by the rise of 
some technical and socio-economic conditions that make the transition to direct rule 
possible... The concrete form of a nationalist ideology takes form during a struggle for 
hegemony among various social groups. 

3. The winning social groups begin a process of homogenisation according to 
supposedly common traits. This leads to applying various forms of coercion. 

4. The emphasis on certain cultural traits at the expense of others, relegates sub- 
national elements to a secondary position. This inevitably leads to a particular 
community or communities to appear as the core group within the newly formed nation, 
and from which the new leaders hail. 

5. The unifying ideology serves as the legitimating principle for the rise and dominance 
of a new ruling class. 

6. While the impersonal historical conditions define the range of potential mechanisms 
for power and wealth appropriation, they do not define who is going to occupy the 
dominant social and economic positions within a given formation. That is decided by the 
political struggle around the particular ideological content of nationalism. 
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7. The embryo of a dominant modern class does not comprise all the members of the 
core Cultural group, but is mainly drawn from its ranks. This means it tends to 
incorporate individuals from outside the core group. 

8. The national state confines power and wealth to those individuals who are defined as 
members of the nation. The concepts of citizenship, and the consecration of the 
individual lay the grounds for further struggles that would ensure that modern dominant 
classes as well as social positions are not closed castes. Social mobility. 

9. The contradiction between the national state that develops a new hierarchy and at 
the same time it preaches the freedom of the individual citizen to move along the social 
ladder is resolved through the mechanisms of capitalist expansion. 

10. Where capitalist expansion and its concomitant social stratification succeed, the 
dominant class acquires additional legitimacy, and their necessary role in ensuring the 
harmonious working of the system. 

11. Nationalism preceding industrialisation inevitably tends to show symptoms of organic 
trends, i.e. emphasis on the collective rather than the individual interests and to 
physically persecute non-conformers. Stratified nationalism tends to produce 
assimilating, rather than physical coercive, homogenising effects. Examples: liberal 
nationalisms of Britain and Holland. (See also Hobsbawm and Ranger, The Invention of 
Traditions). 


France is the best example of authoritarian bourgeois transformation. Unlike Britain, 
much of the land was in the hands of small and free peasantry when the revolution 
erupted. That kept agriculture relatively backward and the population fragmented. Only 
several decades after the revolution that the national market began to take shape. The 
transport system was weak, wheat prices varied as much as 400 percent in 1800, 
urbanisation lagged behind Britain (in 1846 only 25 percent of the population lived in 
towns. In Britain over half of the population lived in towns by 18517). [In China that 
happened in 2014/15] 


France established a standing army in 1726. By the 17th century, it collected four times 
the taxes that England could collect. It censored private papers. A society kept under 
strict control erupted in 1789. Rather than the French pan-bourgeoisie acting in unison, 
the revolution was in many respects carried along regional and/or confessional ‘vertical’ 
lines. Revolts and guerrillas resistance marred many parts of the country. 


French historian Secher described the history of the French revolution as a history of 
civil wars. And the expansion and extension of brutal state intervention in everyday life 
[surveillance, political police, executions, etc] occurred where ‘organic’ nationalism was 
at play. [see Charles Tilly 1990] 


Conclusion 
If state violence in the Mashreq was (and is) carried on a higher level than the levels of 


violence that other European societies experienced during their passage to modernity, it 
is not because of the difference in the nature of these revolutionary changes, but in the 
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abject failure of the Mashreq’s revolution to develop an alternative consensual 
mechanism than can bind individuals to together, or, in other words, because the 
transformative processes could not lead to the rise of a civil society. 


Contrary to the standard definition of the concept of civil society that reduces it to the 
non-state associations, we hold the position that the crucial element in the formation of 
civil society is the rise of the formal concept of the free individual. 


The forceful resurgence of the concept of civil society since the 1980s has locked it in 
an ideologically charged context that tends to erode much of its analytical value. 


The historical conditions for the rise of the formally free associations of individuals are 
only met after the atomised individuals enter into new social interdependent relations, 
i.e. capitalist relations. 


The state in the atomised case tends to produce organic forms of nationalism because it 
is the sole, or the major, actor on behalf of the undifferentiated and unorganised ‘nation’. 
But an organic discourse cannot perpetuate a social system in the long run. The failure 
of a successful capitalist development and a legitimating principle of nationalism that 
evolves from it, delegitimise modernity all together as in the case of the Mashreq. 


The Political Economy of State Capitalism 


This work has tried to show that the main processes that led to the collapse of the 
ancien regimes and the rise of statist ones are basically the same as those which the 
present-day industrialised countries had undergone during their passage to modernity. 


The cold war era did present a favourable atmosphere for the rise and consolidation of 
state capitalist regimes for two reasons: 1. It was an era of world economic prosperity 
(the 1950s and 1960s in particular) which allowed for greater demand of third world 
products and services. 2. The competition of the two conflicting and relatively 
prosperous camps allowed for the transfer of large amounts of easy financial flows to 
the underdeveloped countries. 


However, not all third world countries embarked on a state capitalist path. And the rise 
and collapse of these regimes was never an automatic reflection of the overall 
international atmosphere. Example: Turkey's interventionist programme began before 
the cold war. Egypt's state capitalism ended in 1971, i.e. during the heyday of Soviet 
power and the cold war. 


Neither the rise of state capitalist structures were the product of "the success of the 
Soviet model nor is its demise the product of the trend toward liberalisation that swept 
the world since the 1980s. These factors did influence the choices of the leaders, but the 
social forces motivated the state in the Middle East to play an intensive role in the 
economy. 
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Models of State Capitalism 





Third world state capitalisms were inherently unstable regimes, or transitional by nature. 
State capitalism has an inherent tendency to divert resources to private hands (which is 
not necessarily capital in the strict sense of the word), and therefore it paves the road 
towards the liberalisation of the economy irrespective of the intentions of its political 
leaders. 


The widely associated phenomena of nepotism, cronyism and corruption as distorting or 
non-essential' elements. These phenomena are the direct consequences of a large and 
unaccountable bureaucracy. Even under ‘ideal’ conditions, these regimes are inherently 
unstable, and the distorting factors that are considered as the major cause of the 

breakdown of the ‘socialist’ project, act merely as accelerators of already existing trends. 


State capitalist regimes are those third world countries that adopt a policy aimed at 
expanding state ownership of the major means of production and finance via 
nationalising foreign and domestic private institutions, without in the meantime targeting 
the principle of private ownership per se... The guiding principles behind these policies 
are always some variant of non-Marxist, nationalist socialism: Arab socialism, African 
socialism, etc. This definition excludes the ex-socialist countries [sic], which aimed at 
abolishing private ownership altogether and third world regimes which did not go 
beyond agrarian reforms. 


In the Arab world the countries which embarked on the state capitalist path were: Egypt, 
Algeria, Syria, Democratic (South) Yemen, Iraq. 


This type of 'mixed economy’ aimed at turning the state as the largest entrepreneur in 
the economy. It allowed private economic activity in some sectors such as agriculture, 
trade, tourism... The leaders of these regimes claimed that they were aiming at 
achieving efficiency, social justice and development. 


State Investment and Revenues 


The state sector has two outlets to dispose of its revenues: investment and public 
expenditure. In the third world case, governments tend to satisfy the consumptive needs 
first (salaries, subsidies), leaving the residue to investment purposes. 


Part of public investment is directed to spheres from which only the private sector 
benefits. For example, while agriculture is predominantly in private hands, only the state 
is capable of investing in the construction of dams, canals and major irrigation projects. 
This expenditure is a deduction from the state's sector capital accumulation. 
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State revenues come from two channels: the earnings from state-owned projects and 
the net flow of direct and indirect taxes levied from the private sector minus subsidies to 
this sector. 


Intersectoral Interaction 





The private sector confines its activities to profit rending branches. The first is agriculture 
(but in combination with state investment). The second is solely private investments. The 
third is activities done for the state. Example of the latter is construction activities (in Iraq 
and Syria mainly). Accumulation in this sector is directly proportional to the growth in the 
role and size of the state sector. 


Note: In the British and American models of industrialisation, the state sector 
investments generate incomes exclusively to the private sector. In the theoretical 
concept of socialist models as perceived by Preobrazhensky (1965), investment by the 
state sector generates revenue only to that sector. 


On the basis of the above, can the state capitalist formation be inherently stable? 

The mathematical conditions for its stability is when the total net flows from the state 
sector to the private sector is zero; i.e. when the state can regain the flows of resources 
by inflows from the private sector. The stability condition is an equilibrium where the two 
sectors depend on the relative efficiency of each sector. 


Taxes 


Taxes on private sector incomes which are derived from state investments and taxes on 
incomes derived from its own investments. 


In order that the state's resources should not be depleted to the benefit of the private 
sector, taxes levied on the private sector's income from its own investment must be 
greater than the losses incurred by the state due to its unrepaid costs of investment. 


A perfect competition between the two sectors can only occur when the rates of savings 
for both is identical. However, this is impossible because of the larger leakage from the 
state sector that the tendency to ‘enrich’ private profiteers is inherent within state 
capitalist regimes. 


Under state capitalist regimes it is state expenditure and demand that play a major role 
in boosting economic activity. 


A major characteristic of state capitalism is the complementary functions of both 
sectors rather than their antagonism... The growth of the public sector is dependent on 
the growth of the private sector, while the growth of the private sector depends to a 
large extent on the availability of financial resources in the hands of the state. 
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The inability of the state to invest in heavy and capital-intensive industries, makes the 
rate of return on the public investment low. 


Suppose the capital/output ratio is equal for both sectors, i.e. the slope of the growth of 
both is the same. Then the growth of each would be determined by the disposable 
income for accumulation of each sector, which would be turned into investment in the 
following period. Given all the sources of leakage, the state sector would lose from its 
disposable income for accumulation to the private sector. Eventually, the private sector 
would catch up with the state sector and subsequently exceed that of the state sector. 


The Life Cycle of State Capitalism 


It was no coincidence that out of fifteen countries that passed through a system of state 
capitalism until the mid 1970s, only Iraq had a per capita income above $200, while six 
countries had a per capita income between $100 and $200... Generally speaking, Iraq, 
Syria and Egypt embarked on the state capitalist path enjoying relatively higher 
potentials for the emergence of private capitalism via state interventionism. 


In the case of third world state capitalism, a first phase of nationalisation* leads to a 
surge in the state's share in the national income. It rises more than its contribution to 
investment. But afterwards, it is the state that does the bulk of investment, including 
those investment that would eventually benefit a private sector that complements the 
work of the state sector™*. 


* [The surge of anti-capitalist and anti-colonial measure during the 1950s and 1960s, 
however, did not really lead to sweeping nationalisation acts of western enterprises in 
the third world. A study of these acts during the period 1956-1972 found that only eight 
third world countries nationalised more than 80 percent of foreign owned assets. These 
countries were Algeria, Bangladesh, Burma, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Iraq and Syria 
(Williams 1975)] 

** Out of 83 third world countries, and with the exception of India, the state's share in 
the gross domestic capital formation was between 25 and 40 percent throughout the 
1940s and 1960s. This was higher than in the advanced capitalist countries, which 
reached 20-40 percent only in the 1970s. 


Therefore, rather than attempting to decipher the nature of state capitalist regimes in the 
Mashreg (or elsewhere) through analysing the discourse, intentions, or even the social 
backgrounds of their leaders, it is this process of complementary interaction between the 
private sector and the state that defines the limits, contradictions and ultimate outcome 
of these regimes. 


The large state investments in new branches of industry, communication and services, 


as well as the tremendous expansion in the size of the bureaucracy meant the creation 
of a lucrative market for new and expanding private products and services. And it is in 
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this sense that we can label state capitalist policies as 'Keynesian’. The fact is that the 
private sector in each of the Mashreq countries kept expanding in construction, trade, 
agriculture, services and transport, while the bulk of the gross capital formation was 
shouldered by the state. 


Nowhere has the dependence of the private bourgeoisie on the state been pronounced 
as in the case of Iraq. The private sector's share in the gross fixed national formation 
plummeted to less than 20 percent in the 1970s and 1980s. But because the bulk of the 
state sector's share in GDP is mainly accounted for by oil (50-60 percent of GDP on 
average) and public administration, the private sector surpassed the state in its share 
of non-mining material production. 


Whether a third world state is endowed with resources that enable it to acquire a 
financial autonomy vis-a-vis society or not, state capitalism reaches its limits when its 
ceases to be a means of centralising and mobilising resources, and becomes rather a 
vehicle for diverting resources. |n oil producing countries, Algeria, Iran, Iraq and Egypt, 
the state capitalism reached its limits with the mounting deficits, rising inflation, 
deteriorating real wages and salaries... 


These symptoms began to surface after around two decades of implementing state 
capitalism. 


By the mid-1970s, Egypt abandoned its Arab socialism by adopting 'infitah' (open door) 
policy, thus liberalising the economy and, to a much less extent, political life. Iraq 
announced its ‘administrative revolution’, as it called its massive privatisation 
programme in 1986-7, while Syria passed law, opening avenues for private capital in 
1991. 


The Historical Significance of State Capitalism 





The leaders of the statist regimes believed that they were establishing a specific type of 
socialism. Many liberals and Marxists within the Mashreq countries and abroad also 
believed so... Many Marxists saw these regimes as transitional to socialism, or at least 
having the potential to do so. 


The statist regimes had two inherent and complementary tendencies: 1. the eventual 
breakdown of the state sector; 2. the diversion of resources to the private sector and the 
formation/consolidation of a powerful strata of private contractors, brokers, merchants 
and middlemen. 


The argument that Britain and the U.S. managed to industrialise in an ‘exceptional’ 
laissez-faire way has been seriously undermined by economic historians... During the 
century preceding the industrial revolution, British industrialists received aid and 
incentives from aggressive governments in order to discover new skills and invent new 
techniques... The infant industries were helped by high tariffs and a naval power 
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provided a basis for commercial expansion (Deane 1965, Mason 1961, Wallerstein 
1973)... As for the United States, "far from being a liberal country as many think," it "can 
be characterised as ‘the mother country and bastion of modern protectionism’ (Paul 
Bairoch 1993) 


If development necessitates state intervention, the opposite, i.e. that development is the 
product of interventionism, is not true. |n post-WWII, ex-"socialist", advanced capitalist 
and third world states vigorously intervened in running and restructuring their 
economies, but the mere persistence of underdevelopment testifies to this fact. 


Revolutionary leaders in the Mashreq espoused a variant of socialism that was in favour 
of the small producer and servicemen, be that a peasant, an owner of a small factory, a 
shop keeper, a lorry driver or a state employee. In advocating their socialism, they 
treated Marxism as their main enemy and challenger. One of the major difference that 
they made it clear from the outset was that Arab nationalism did not oppose the private 
property of the means of production. 


Under the economic mechanisms of statism in the Mashreq the formation, consolidation 
and enrichment of private capitalists are not deviations. They are constitutive elements 
of the system. 


Classes, State and Modernity 


An expanding military and paramilitary civil bureaucracy means an enhanced 
purchasing power among newly created middle and lower-middle strata and their 
demands for consumer goods and better services. Fixing the local currency's 
exchange rate and imposing restrictions on external trade, etc opens ample space for 
profiteering from an artificially overvalued local currency and enjoying a semi- 
monopolistic positions in an atmosphere of shortages and scarcity for imported goods 
and services. 


In such conditions super-affluent strata flourish and consolidate their positions... In Egypt 
reference to the 'new bourgeoisie’ began as early as the 1960s... Syrian officials 
expressed concerns about the private sector accumulation of wealth (Batatu 1989). In 
lraq the Ba'thist leadership made clear from the beginning that the state would not 
invest in ‘shallow ditches’, acknowledging the presence of relatively huge wealth in the 
hands of industrialists, contractors and merchants. 


From Statism to Privatisation 
The 1973 oil price hikes, helped activities such as construction, architecture, 
engineering firms, petty manufacturing, artisans... to flourish... The private sector in the 


lraqi construction sector composed around 89%... Completing these activities, a wide 
network of smaller businesses, industries and workshop also flourished. 
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Then came the privatisation plan of 1987 that put agricultural projects, cinemas, hotels, 
gas and oil distribution, etc to sale... Some construction, food and textile factories were 
also sold. 


The pattern of capitalist accumulation in Irag has not departed from the traditional 
emphasis on non-innovative, or high-value, branches. There was a marked shift towards 
meat and poultry production. The shift from agricultural production to products 
consumed by urban middle income groups was noted in Egypt, but it was a decade 
after the launching of the open door policy. "Egypt now [1991] grows more food for 
animals than for humans" (Tim Mitchell, Middle East Report 1991). 


"The growing disparity in income between rich and poor [in Egypt] enabled the better 
off to divert country's resources from the production of staples to the production of 
luxury items." Mitchell 1991 


Syria declared it policy turn in 1991. However, the private sector in agriculture, industry 
and trade had already had wide scope of action even during the 1970s. 


Patterns of Class Formation 





The declared wealth of new investors represents only a small fraction of the 
accumulated fortunes in private hands after two decades or more of socialist and 
egalitarian rhetoric... and the spending and/or of vast sums of money in the West means 
only tiny portions of the super-affluents go back into the production cycle under the new 
liberal laws. 


Of the twenty names listed on Syria (see table 9.4), seven families/individuals owed their 
spectacular rise to direct family ties to some of the most powerful figures in the Syrian 
regime... The Iraqi regime allowed kinsmen of influential figures, especially the 
president's clan and close family to engage in various business activities without having 
to report them in a legal manner. 


Being a transitional system, class positions are not reproducible under state capitalism 
via the simple process of inheriting positions. Sons or brothers may take the jobs of 
their fathers, but this is not the rule under state capitalism. Bureaucrats’, or managerial 
technocrats’, power is mainly translated in big material privileges and abuse of their 
positions. The rewards gained are not invested in the state sector but in private 
activities... This go against John Waterbury's conclusion that "there is...no class- 
structural explanation of economic liberalisation and marketisation in the economies of 
the Middle East and probably elsewhere in the developing world. (Waterbury 1991) 


These bureaucrats/managerial technocrats were passing their wealth to their sons, and 
this wealth was employed in the private sector. It is this mechanism, and not the 
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convictions/beliefs of the leaders/bureaucrats in the state and its superiority, that 
inevitably breaks down the state capitalism system. 


Besides family connections, other connections include being a middle-rank cadre in the 
ruling party, partnership with influential figures, or performing services to the regime. The 
last case applies to some Kurdish names who joined hands with the Iraqi regime in 
fighting their own brethren... This category of economic elite had mostly risen from 
humble and modest social origins before the coming of the revolutionary regimes to 
power. 


The middle traders, petty employees and the like found the principles of statism 
responsive to their aspirations. A combination of opportunism and self-interest on one 
hand, and a sense of identity (the nature of the nationalistic revolutions themselves) with 
the new regimes on the other may explain why many non-established strata found their 
upward prospects open under state capitalism. 


Old Bourgeoisie and New 





There is an unexpectedly high degree of resilience and adaptability among the old, pre- 
revolutions’ elites of the Mashreq. 

The cases of Egypt, Iraq and Syria demonstrate that the newcomers have not been 
able to displace the old bourgeoisie altogether. But the radical shift in the power 
relations among the various strata of the bourgeois class to the favour of the 
newcomers is to a large extent the product of the bias of the power holders to their 
supporters and kinsmen. 


There is a major difference in the case of Iraq. Although in the three countries several 
old capitalists chose to emigrate following the revolutionary upheavals, Iraq witnessed, 
in addition, a forced uprooting of the sections of the more affluent section of its old 
mercantile community, which belonged to the Shi'i sect. A major deportation campaign 
was waged on the eve of the Iran-Iraq war... The first victims of the 1980 episode were 
hundreds of Shi'i businessmen suspected of hostility to the Ba'thist regime. 


The pillage of the Shi'i bourgeoisie drastically enhanced the regional shift of the 
composition of the Iraqi bourgeoisie. In Egypt and Syria the degree of continuity within 
the old bourgeoisie was not great because the nationalisation decrees that were passed 
during the period 1960-1963 in Egypt and 1960-1965 in Syria were much more 
sweeping than in Iraq. In Egypt nationalisation affected 293 establishments, whereas in 
lraq only 40 were affected. 


The rise of both politicians and bourgeoisie from marginal regions in the Mashreq 
should be seen as the product of one process, and not as a fortuitous rise of some 
individuals who handed wealth to their relatives. And it is here that dissecting the rising 
capitalists into old, new, parasitic and bureaucratic reveal its inadequacy—if not its 
fallacy. 
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In the Mashreq countries there were various patterns of rise to the ranks of the 'upper 
classes’ under revolutionary circumstance. 


First there were the survivors from the old regime who managed to stay in business 
following the revolutions. But their survival did not mean they could preserve their 
monopolistic positions in their respective markets. They had to forge alliances with the 
newcomers and found new avenues for making wealth. 


Generally speaking, the revolutions managed to ‘democratise' access to wealth by 
widening the size of the dominant classes, invigorating them with new membership and 
Opening up new avenues for wealth creation. 


The second pattern is the sudden rise from poor—sometime extremely destitute— 
conditions... These newcomers are are almost always direct kinsmen of the men on top 
of politics. 


The third, the most important, is those people who had already seen a measure of 
improvement in their social and economic position before the revolutions, but were 
shunned off from joining the old established elites. They found their counterpart in the 
military, civil service men who felt the same way about the old regimes. As the middling 
—or even the modest—contractor, trader and industrialist saw his economic prospects 
checked by the old system, the middling—or modest—army officer, civil servant, newly 
university graduate from humble origin, saw his prospects checked by the old system as 
well. These two groups normally emigrants who hailed from the same regions, sects, 
ethnicities, and lived near each other in the capital cities. It is in this sense ...that the 
new regimes sought solutions that responded, more or less, to the aspirations and 
grievances of those half-way businessmen. 


The problem with terms like ‘traditional’ or ‘old’ versus ‘'new' bourgeoisie when used in 
this context is that they tend to lump different strata under one category. The underlying 
assumption is that there was a capitalist system before the revolutions. The normal 
course of action for the capitalists, according to this narrative, would have been to 
industrialise and combat the landowners were it not for colonialism and imperialism that 
peripheralised them. The nationalist revolutions—justifiably or not—did away with this 
system and tried to build a new post--capitalist regime, but for one reason or another, 
the revolutions failed. And it is this failure, not the inevitable break down of this system, 
that produced the new ‘bureaucratic’ and ‘parasitic’ bourgeoisie. 


Many authors recognise the contradiction in their line of analysis when they decide that 
the old regimes were capitalist (albeit ‘corrupt’, ‘dependent’, or ‘peripheral’, as they 
would put it) or that the dominant classes were capitalist on the one hand, and that the 
revolutions ended up with the prevalence of capitalists on the on the other. A 
widespread explanation... is that these revolutions were petty bourgeois or middle class 
in nature. For those who propose this line of analysis, it is not hard to find the evidence, 
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whether in terms of the social backgrounds of the leaders of the revolutions or the rise 
in the living standards of the middle-income populations following the revolutions, which 
is taken as an indicator of the social policies favouring the petty bourgeoisie. 


A look at the Mashreq societies on the immediate eve of the revolutions gives us the 
following sketch: a tiny group of landowners that had been negatively affected by the 
revolutions, a similar group of urban notables, both numbering the thousands. On the 
other extreme, we have a working class which in the strict sense of the word does not 
exceed the tens of thousands in number. The rest were shopkeepers, retail traders, 
street vendors and servicemen, domestic servants and beggars, petty clerks and civil 
servants, state employees, policemen, army officers and soldiers, members of liberal 
professions... Many of these and others can be classified as middle class or petty 
bourgeois. 


It is not only the huge numerical aspect of the so-called middle-class that makes 
labelling systems or revolutions as such objectionable. The objection is prompted by 
the fact that nationalistic revolutions come by definition on a background where the 
people are atomised because of the collapse of the old binding structures. \t is the task 
of revolution to lay the foundations for the restratification of society.. /t is from these so- 
called middle classes, that are nothing else but the atomised vast majority of the 
population that the new social structure emerges. This is why loose labels as ‘petty- 
bourgeois’ or 'middle-class' are meaningless under conditions of change. 


The present work has tried to refute the simplistic conception that bourgeois changes 
are not compatible with statism, or that bourgeois transformations are conducted by old 
urban men of wealth. In the meantime, bourgeois transformation is not a conscious 
recipe in the minds of policy makers who know in advance the end result of what they 
are establishing. Moreover, embarking on this road does not guarantee at all the 
success of politicians in producing a fully-fledged bourgeois society, as the Mashreq 
experience Clearly show. Neither in Europe nor in the Mashreq could the big financiers, 
merchants, or industrialists of pre-modernity be the agents of capitalist transformation. In 
both cases they are part and parcel of the pre-capitalist system and stood to loose from 
revolutions. In both cases the atomised populations made gains. But this does not 
contradict the fact after the ‘restoration’, i.e. the post revolutionary stabilisation, some 
compromises are reached where elements of the old elites are reincorporated within the 
new elites. And in our case, it is quote noteworthy that the vast majority of the newly 
reincorporated old elites come from the urban and not landowning elites. 


Power Versus Wealth 


The essence of political change following any revolution, including the nationalist ones in 
the Middle East region, lies exactly in widening up the scope for new entrance to the 
dominant groups. This has also been the case in the making of bourgeois Europe, i.e. 
that political change came not to "create" new classes, but to create the conditions for 
certain groups to occupy certain privileged places in the social-hierarchy. 
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Neither being a one time bureaucrat, nor a relative of a bureaucrat can describe fully 
the wide spectrum of people benefiting, in one way or another, from a state capitalist 
regime, or indeed for any new political regime... Thus the use of such terms as 
‘bureaucratic bourgeoisie’ is misleading. 


In Iraq and Syria the rise of "old" notables took a similar pattern. In the 1950s big 
landowners, big merchants and senior bureaucrats shaped both countries’ politics. But 
four decades earlier, many of these people had been allotted miri (public) lands 
because of their collaboration with the British in Irag or the French in Syria. In lraq, 
urban merchants rose when they were on good terms with the British and the nascent 
monarchy. 





Political Authority Revisited: The Exceptional Mashreq? 


Political power...takes root within a given community/society if the active members of 
the latter are convinced of its necessity for the reproduction of their social relations... 
The costs of protection and guaranteeing this reproduction, that is the surplus extracted 
from the subjects by those assuming political power, vary according to the perceived 
dangers that the community faces, the limits of extraction beyond which the subjects 
may revert to alternative less costly sources of protection, and the prosperity of the 
protected community. 


The two pillars of political authority are physical violence and consent (moral, 
ideological). The latter pillar is of a paramount importance in comparison to the former. 
Consent should not though be identified with acceptance, enthusiasm, or active 
support. 


Under these conditions people might accept violence (even very brutal violence and on 
a collective basis at times) as an unavoidable means to dissuading those who would 
think of breaching "our" principles. The degree of permissiveness of state violence 
varies with time and according to circumstances. 


As more people identify themselves with a certain socio-political system, they tend to 
accept more violence against its/their enemies [American wars and backing of dictators, 
for instance], or against the perceived threats that this system might face. In the 
meantime, they tend to acquiesce to the usurpation of more and more authority by 
political leaders as necessary means [think of Blair and Bush, Putin, El-Sisi, for example] 
, when and if they perceive imminent danger threatening their survival [or culture, 
economic status, etc]. 


Periods of stability of a regime could witness a decrease in both: passive consent with 


minimum violations of the law... As violence, or the threat of violence, appears in the 
eyes of the dominated as a means to ensuring the rendering of services by the rulers, 
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or as a means to achieving the harmonious functioning of "our" society, political authority 
achieves the highest degree of legitimacy. 


The false contrast between the dynamics of European development on one hand, and 
those of the third world (and particularly in the Middle East) underdevelopment on the 
other... The crude, but unfortunately, widely accepted thesis, is that in Europe classes 
were born ‘economically’ and then they imposed their political interests on their 
respective societies by capturing state power, whereas in the Middle East the opposite 
is assumed to be true, i.e. that wealth is created via power. 


The above analysis fails to note that until the dominance of capitalism, the political, 
social and economic functions are inseparable, and that affluence is a function of the 
political services that a group performs for the community, they assume that any system 
where relations of production are not purely market-based is either irrational or is based 
upon coercion. 


For Roger Owen (1981), and many other writers, markets are the ultimate arbiter of 
rationality irrespective of the socio-economic system under study. 


Only with the dominance of capitalism do economic functions gain autonomy and the 
function of the classes are widely seen as purely economic, hence the widespread 
notion that capitalism is the only rational system, or the only system that is based on 
economic calculations’. 


The resulting social relations of production and property relations are ...neither the 
product of the intentional designs of the economically dominant class, nor of those who 
assume political authority. 


Two flawed methodologies seem to contradict each other in most of the literature on 
Middle East social structures and power relations. The first flawed methodology is 
empiricism, which confines itself to the subjective sphere, i.e. how a society perceives 
or legitimates its divisions, without in the meantime trying to explain the historical 
conditions that gave rise to these divisions and the basis of their legitimacy, or to the 
process by which a society ideologizes its divisions. 


Conventional orientalism/empiricism produced the mosaic model: a highly distorted 
model and ideologically biased account of the structure and performance of the Mashreq 
social formation, whereby "Islamic social structure is conceived as a mosaic or 
patchwork of tribes, religious minorities, social groups and associations (Bryan Turner 
1978). 


The flawed methodology lies in the fact that each and every precapitalist formation is a 


‘mosaic’ society, if we look at it through our contemporary prism... Thus a constant 
theme in the work of established orientalists like Gibb and Bowen, Bernard Lewis, E. 
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Kedourie and P. J. Vatikiotis was the totally passive social structures in the Middle 
East... 


Gibb and Bowen, as many other orientalists, cannot imagine social struggles and 
configurations in any other way than their 19th century manifestations, i.e. explicitly 
defined class with their explicitly defined organisations ... In the case of the modern 
Mashreg state, a line of continuity is imagined between the ‘inherently and exceptionally’ 
despotic Ottoman state and its imagined descendant... Numerous empirical studies 
have clearly shown the fallacy of such concepts regarding the Ottoman Empire, which 
was not—and could not be—as centralised and despotic as much orientalist 
stereotyping would want us to believe. 


The second flawed methodology is the double mistaken reading (or interpretation) of 
history: a mistaken reading of European history on the one hand, and a mistaken 
interpretation of the Mashreq’s formation on the other. 


Contrasting Europe to the Mashreq is unfounded because in both cases economics 
and politics are inseparable instances. The difference, however, lies in the costs of 
protection required in each formation. 


"At no time in the modern history of Egypt has a capitalist class captured the state... In 
Egypt and elsewhere in the Middle East, in contrast to the experience of the capitalist 
West, no group has obtained an enduring grip on political power or on economic 
resources." (Richards and Waterbury 1990). Al-khafaji 2004 


"Capitalism in the core (centre) has built its economic might, then relied on it to size 
state power, while capitalism in the periphery seizes state power first, then uses it to 
build its economic might." (Sabri ‘Abdallah 1986). Al-khafaji 2004 


Three serious methodological flaws: 
1. The first flaw results from a misconception of the life cycle of social formations in 
general. 


The high level of politicisation in the present day Middle East is only a product and a 
feature of its transitional historical context and irrespective of the intentions of political 
leaders, state capitalism, or whatever terminology on would like to use for the state 
interventionist era, is inherently transitional and not independent and self-sustaining 
social formation... We need to firmly reject the notion that Mohammed Ali's social 
formation, or even the Mashreq's social formation in the 1940s, were capitalist... The 
eternally despotic Mashreq statement could be easily refuted by pointing out to the 
maturity of the sharecropping system— 1930s and 1940s— where parliaments, political 
parties, big landowners, urban notables did prevail, with all the semblance of ‘wealth and 
financial capability playing a fundamental role in the making of Arab authority.’ 


2. A crude instrumentalist understanding of classes and political power. 
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Despite the independent appearance of the French and the Mashreq revolutionary 
states, they did reflect the aspirations of some, and they did arouse the antagonism of 
others. And it is in this sense, and not in any instrumentalist sense, that one can 
understand the class content of states... 

Barry Supple, The State and the Industrial Revolution, 1980: "[E]ven where it was at its 
most extremes, it [the state] cannot be treated as an entirely independent element in 
SOCiO-economic processes, I.e. an institution, which, with or without consent, imposes 
its will on all other institutions...the state must also be seen as part of society, reflecting 
particular social forces... The state, like the entrepreneur or the labour movement, is a 
social phenomenon." 


One has to reject the crude version whereby the capitalist class is imagined to be those 
bankers and merchants that were part and parcel of the precapitalist formation. 


3. The third flaw in the exceptional state theses is confusing modes of production with 
individual positions within modes of production. 


Classes are not made, neither modes of production... By saying that political power 
does not create modes of production or forms of social organisation, we are not 
underestimating the active role that the former plays in shaping the socio-economic 
relations. Political power in Europe, as well as in the Mashreq, has been instrumental in 
assigning roles within the dominant social organisation, but not in ‘creating’ classes or 
modes of production. 


In the Mashreq, the main outcome of transportation, trade and developments of warfare 
and control of technology was the sharecropping system, which neither the Ottomans 
nor the British or local leaders had much say in deciding its mechanisms and 
modalities. However, political power-the British, Ottomans, or local leaders—played a 
crucial role in deciding who becomes a big landowner and who is deprived from 
landownership. 


In Lieu of Conclusion: From Modernisation to Rentierism 


We should seriously doubt the dominant theoretical edifice which claims that colonial 
Europe altered the course(s) of development of the third world thus rendering Europe's 
passage to modernity a unique one and the rise of capitalism in the third world either a 
foredoomed project or a process that can only be induced by ‘external’ factors, namely 
the deliberate policy options of the western powers. 


Given the striking formative similarities with the 'west', what did go wrong with the 


Mashreq's decades of modernisation attempts? Why weren't the social forces that 
triggered the national revolutions and were further unleashed by them able to establish 
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the necessary mechanisms for a superior form of social structuring and development, 
capitalist or otherwise ? 


While foreign dominant powers would probably have a stake in hindering the progress of 
their subjects, such answers fail to explain the mechanisms through which these powers 
could achieve their goals. 


We must not confuse two seemingly interrelated processes that the ‘third world' has 
undergone since the opening of the European colonial era: exploitation/plunder which 
the colonial imperialist powers have certainly inflicted upon their victims on the one 
hand, and what we have come to call ‘underdevelopment’ on the other... /f by 
exploitation we mean the phenomenon of unequal exchange between developed and 
underdeveloped regions, then to say that exploitation has caused underdevelopment 
begs the question of what made unequal exchange possible in the first place. 


Long-term and systematic unequal exchange to the advantage of the advanced 
countries was only made possible by the fact that capitalism was the first—and hitherto 
the only—socio-economic system whose expansion is mainly—but not exclusively— 
dependent on the systematic and consistent rise in labour productivity”. 

*This does not exclude 'non-economic' factors such the use of brutal force at home 
(e.g. the fencing of farms in England) or in the colonies and semi-colonies, or extending 
work-hours. 


That was made technically possible by the revolutionary technological force that was 
predicated on specific socio-economic conditions—namely, the competition among 
capitalists on one hand and the attempts by capitalists to minimise the costs of 
organised and living labour on the other... Exploitation through unequal 

exchange ...occurs because a Capitalist formation raises productivity in a systematic 
way, while raising productivity under the precapitalist formation with which exchange 
takes place is either not possible or not necessary, or both* (Brenner 1977). 


* Sporadic improvements in productivity can, and do, occur, but they are not necessary 
conditions for the survival and reproduction of a precapitalist formation. This means that 
in the short term, terms of trade between exports of 'underdeveloped' countries and 
developed ones can be in favour of the former. This was generally the case during the 
initial stages of integrating the ‘third world’ into the world trade. More recently, oil- 
producing countries experienced a similar situation during the 1970s. But in both cases 
capitalising on these gains was not possible for the reason mentioned above. 


Imperialism and capitalism are processes or relations. Thus we have to explain the 
outcome of both forms of exploitation not by "imperialist" attempts" but by the way the 
other side of the relationship, i.e. the exploited aide, endogenizes this relationship and 
not vice versa. 
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The debate on "what colonialism or imperialism wanted from the third world" and 
whether "it intended to build or impede capitalism" in the subjected areas is baseless. 
Foreign colonial concessions on 19th century Japan, or exploiting cotton plantations in 
18th century Virginia, for example, led to radically different outcomes from forcing 
similar concessions on the Ottoman empire and exploiting agricultural plantations in 
Africa although the European interests at stake were the same. 


The particular forms of social configuration that determine the type of property 
relations...define whether directing the production of a certain country or region toward 
export—even if this production is mainly raw or agricultural material—would turn out to 
the benefit of the exporting country or to the importing one. 


"In tact all structures we associate with dependency today were as common to Europe 
before the world wars as they are to the Third World today—including dualism, 
dependence on a narrow range of export goods, on a few trading partners, and on 
foreign capital and technology, and specialisation in the production of raw materials 
and primary crops." (Sandra Halperin 1997) 


It is the existing systems of social reproduction in the third world that define the extent 
to which the development of the productive forces can proceed and the potential for 
doing away with exploitation and unequal exchange or, in other words, for launching a 
process of capitalist develooment. 


Extensive Growth, Intensive Growth and Capitalism 


Loyd Reynolds (1983) defines "a situation in which increased capacity is fully absorbed 
by population" as extensive growth and a situation in which "capacity to produce Is 
rising appreciably faster than population, so there is a sustained rise in per capita 
income" as intensive growth. 


Reynolds fails to show how processes such as the consolidation of nation states and the 
autonomy of the market did effect the transition to an extensive growth path, and to 
situate such crucial processes within a wider historical/societal context, i.e. the 
consolidation of capitalism. 


As regarding the other countries which crossed the turning point since the mid-19th 
century, Reynolds is inconclusive. He suggests that the factors accounting for a shift to 
intensive path are mainly exogenous in nature; that is they are not necessarily linked to 
any internal mechanisms or structures, and therefore they may or may not appear 
during the phase of extensive growth. In other words, the process of extensive growth is 
not related by any way to the intensive growth process. 


A group of factors, according to Reynolds, is the availability of resources and the 
external demand for them. 
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Another set of the factors is some significant political event. This event includes the 
transfer of power from less progressive to a more progressive regime, the establishment 
of a stable government. Reynolds treats the rise of the Pahlavi dynasty in Iran or the 
counterrevolutionary coup of General Suharto in Indonesia as progressive. 


This is is followed by an initial surge in industrialisation and the opening up of a given 
economy to foreign trade. But the level of industrialisation and its sustainability and an 
increasing share of manufacturing to total output do not necessarily follow from that 
initial surge in industrialisation... One can also show empirically that an increase in per 
capita income over long periods of time can perfectly go hand in hand with a stagnating 
share of manufacturing in the total output, as the stark failure of industrialisation in the 
Middle East shows. 


More often than not, the rise in agricultural/mineral production in the third world was 
associated with deteriorating per capita productivity as landlord and corporations 
engaged in mineral extraction found it cheaper to engage more labour than invest in 
machinery and improved production techniques. 


If the ultimate indicator of development is the level and efficiency of industrialisation, 
then the ratio of total exports cannot be taken as a proxy indicator by simply stating that 
increased exports would ultimately bring industrialisation. 


Export is seen as a source of foreign exchange. Reynolds and many development 
writers consider the shortage of foreign exchange the major obstacle to 
industrialisation... In fact, the availability of abundant foreign exchange that is not 
associated with rising productivity puts serious brakes in the face of capitalist ‘take-off’ in 
the Middle East... The ease with which minerals could be exchanged for food imports 
impeded the rise in agricultural productivity. That led to importing the developed world 
price structure into the domestic economies... 


Perhaps the most serious flaw in Reynolds' schema is that practically every country in 
today's world [early 1980s], bar very specifically exceptional cases, in in a process of 
intensive growth. 


By ridiculing the problem of underdevelopment, Reynolds is simply sidestepping the 
whole issue of why there is a qualitative gap between two worlds despite the fact that 
most third world countries are undergoing what he labeled as ‘intensive growth’. 


W. Arthur Lewis (1954) presented yet a superior definition of the ‘turning point’... But a 
major weakness in Lewis' model is the assumption of perfect mobility of labour force 
between ‘traditional’ and ‘modern’ sectors in response to market incentives... The entire 
problem, according to Lewis, lies in the means that make the 'modern’' sector (which is 
assumed to be capitalist) predominant in a given economy. Yet perfect mobility of 
labour and resources, including capital, in response to market incentives, is only 
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possible and meaningful when capitalist structures, rationality, and mechanisms are 
already in place. 


Robert Brenner (1977) posits the problematic of the transition to self-sustained growth 
by firmly showing that what looks like a technical problem is nothing but the capacity of 
a given social system to effect a transition to capitalism... Brenner goes at length to 
show why capitalism is historically the first (and up till now the only) socio-economic 
system which must expand via the systematic and continuous rise in productivity in order 
to survive, whereas in all preceding systems enlarged reproduction was either 
impossible or unnecessary or both. 


It is only with the rise and development of capitalism that differences in productivity play 
a crucial role in defining differences among societies. 


The Paradox of the Non-Capitalist Mashreq 


Overcoming development is nothing but the ability of a society to effect a transition to the 
dominance of capitalist relations of social reproduction. 


Egypt, the most populous Arab country was the first to lead a nationalist revolution. In 
1993, after four decades of its revolution, 31.5 percent of its workforce is still employed 
in agriculture, 49.9 percent in the tertiary sector and only 18.6 percent in industry... 15 
percent of the salaried and wage workers worked for the private sector while 34.5 
percent worked for the government in the public sector. 

[in 2015, the figures were 25.8, 49.1 and 25.1 respectively. In 2019 only 38.7 percent of 
the population was urban. | 

Compared with Germany with a population of 82 million in 2019: agricultural workforce 
of 0.7 percent, industry 30.7 and service 68.6. 75.8 percent of urban population. | 


Also in Egypt, some thirty years after the land reform, small peasant holdings increased 
considerably. That led to a movement away from dependence on wage labour to more 
reliance on family labour, which meant production for subsistence needs with only a 
marginal portion left for marketing. 


With the partial exception of Turkey perhaps, the Mashreq could not effect the difficult 
transition from the phase of capital's formal subjugation of labour to a phase of real 
subjugation of labour. This means while the majority of the active population were 
expropriated from its means of production, atomised and individualised, most of them 
turned into state employees, casual workers, shopkeepers, small scale service workers, 
and mostly workers and self or family employed in the so-called informal sector. 


This ts far from a situation when and if the general rate of profit within a society is 
determined by the rate of industrial profit. 
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This was happening although there was no lack of financial resources. Tremendous 
wealth flew into the hands of the Mashreq merchants, building contractors, brokers, 
bankers and real estate speculators. Saudi Arabia total revenues from oil was fabulous. 
As was the case with Iraq and Iran. 


Whereas the argument that neoliberal/World Bank approach hindered capitalist 
domination in the region, where regimes stifled private initiative, produced widespread 
corruption and inefficiency, and harassed individual capitalists, is a valid argument, it 
does not explain what made statist regimes possible and desirable (at least by a 
sizeable section of the population). 


State interventionism is not, by itself, an explanation to the non-rise of industrial 
capitalism in the Mashreq (or elsewhere for that matter). |n South Korea and Taiwan, for 
example, the most successful post-WWII industrialisation cases, states practised ultra- 
nationalistic policies in protecting their home markets, ‘distorted’ the price mechanism 
in order to cheapen labour costs and raise the costs of consumer goods, and most 
importantly, they imposed state property on entire sectors, notably banking. The 
political systems that carried these measures and policies were brutal and ruled by 
unique parties, and nepotism was rampant. 


Therefore, state interventionism and the particular forms that it took or takes in different 
temporal and spatial contexts needs to be explained, as well as the success or failures 
of each particular form of state intervention. 


Trajectories of the Rentier State 


The existence of universal features regarding the collapse of precapitalist systems and 
universal features regarding the passage to modernity, does not guarantee in advance 
that the gap between various regions Is necessarily be bridged with time. 


What made the passage to industrial capitalism possible and desirable in Western 
Europe was a particular constellation of social structures: a desperate need for hard 
currency/gold on the part of the states, swelling numbers of destitute unemployed 
urbans, and heightened tensions between monopolistic mercantile elites and emerging 
bourgeoisie whose further rise was shunned away by that elite. Industrial capitalism 
reversed the relations of power to the advantage of the new industrial groups, brought 
benefits to the state leaders and provided jobs for the unemployed albeit in appalling 
conditions. 


During the revolutionary era of the 1950s and 1960s, the major Middle Eastern 
countries found themselves in conditions similar to the ones that the European societies 
faced on the even of the industrial revolution(s)... The difference, however, lies in the 
fact that the Middle Eastern states had less acute shortages of financial resources. 
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That was thanks to a booming demand of raw material exports from the region. Also, 
the political atmosphere of the cold war ensured the flow of aid from the two 
superpowers (as well as France and the Uk). 


A more crucial set of factors is related to the dependence of the Middle East economies 
on the rents extracted from oil exports. This peculiar source of wealth has left deep 
imprints on the reproductives processes and social structures of the region. Hence the 
designation 'rentier states' is applied to describe these states. 


The concept of rentier economy lies beyond addressing the nature of the state. It is an 
economy in which rent plays a major role, and in which that rent is external to the 
economy. 


The state is a subset of a rentier economy. The origin of the rent must be external to the 
economy. Only few people (a small fraction of the population) are engaged in the 
generation of rent (wealth), while the majority are involved in its distribution and 
consumption. The government must be the only recipient of the external rent in the 
economy. Thus the concentration of that rent in the hands of a few. (See also Adam 
Haniyeh, Capitalism and Class in the Arab Gulf States) 


The key feature of a rentier state is that external rent liberate the state from the need to 
extract income from the domestic economy. Thus, unlike a ‘production’ state’, this 
allocation state’ fails to formulate anything deserves the appellation of economic policy. 


It is not the amount of financial resources that flowed in the hands of Mashreq 
governments that has driven them into this path [the path of rentier state] but the nature 
of the resource formation... The distinguishing characteristic of rentier economies and 
states is that the major source of foreign currency is dissociated from the productive 
activities of the vast majority of the working population. 


Rent ‘production’ also covers revenues from the Suez Canal, ‘strategic’ rent that flowed 
to non-major oil producers such Egypt and Syria in exchange for political services. 


How such inefficient systems prevail for relatively long periods of time? Significant 
short-term achievements were made in the standard of living of the Mashreq 
population... People tend to compare their present situation with the previous periods. 
In this respect, there were palpable successes. 


Since oil fields are very close to the earth's surface and labour is cheap, extracting 
Middle East oil is the cheapest in the world. 


In the rentier economy, private initiative turned to cater for state needs, and states 


offered higher profits for contractors, supplied cheap or free credits from state banks. 
Thus the general rate of profit was determined by the rates of profits made by these 
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types of middlemen and contractors. For that reason, very few industrial or productive 
activities seemed worth establishing. 


In this context, the ‘destructive’ task of the nationalist revolutions could not be 
complemented with a constructive one as the atomisation of population was 
aggravated by linking individuals vertically to the state without allowing for the rise of 
any meaningful horizontal ties. 

Update: changes in the last 20 years (2000-2020) 

Productivity 

As of 2019 the average number of hours worked in the UK has remained unchanged at 


32 hours a week since 2007, having fallen by an average of one hour every four years 
over the past century. 
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